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INTRODUCTION 


Peter Westh, a lecturer in the History of Religions," said, “That 
anthropomorphism is indeed a universal trait of religions the world 
over has been acknowledged by generations of scholars of 


religion.”“! The charge of anthropomorphism is not a new one, and it 
is not directed solely against one group of religionists. The concept 
of a “personal” God is expected to be utterly rejected by atheists. But 
they are not alone. It is very possible that agnosticism and negative 
theology will take the place of absolute atheism, not necessarily in 


compliance with the Hegelian trajectory of historical dialektik,'=! but 
because atheism has some maior difficulties. At the intellectual level, 
it is hard to convince people that this existence has no maker or 
cause, and, at both intellectual and emotional levels, it is hard to 
convince them that it has no purpose or meaning. Since the 1970s, 
we have witnessed an increased interest in the concept of apophasis 
in the study of religion, which is described as a “new, ethicalized 


divine transcendence.”“! The apophatic god of negative theology will 
provide some explanation and comfort without intervening in our 
lives. After all, nothing can be demanded by a god of which nothing 
can be predicated and about which nothing can be said. It is a 
forever silenced god. It is the areligious philosophers’ preferred god 
(at least from the time of Aristotle); a god which is remote, detached, 
and can hardly be an object of adoration or worship, even though it 
may be an object of wonderment. 


When AMJA was planning its 17 Annual Imams’ Conference 
about atheism, | was asked to contribute with a paper. | thought it 


would be befitting to address the depiction of a “personal” God in the 
theistic traditions, and the contesting depictions. Being an Athari 
(scripturalist) in my creedal orientation, | felt this to be even more 
binding on me. However, there is a growing sense of aversion to and 
exhaustion from intra-lslamic polemics on creed, and a detailed 
discussion of the topic of the Divine attributes can never steer clear 
of controversy. It is my belief, though, that an avoidance of such 
detailed discussions is unwarranted and dangerous. A void that 
might be left by the different Muslim groups will be filled by non- 
Muslim philosophies and belief systems. “Polemics” have been a 
part of the Islamic discourse since the time of the Companions. In 
fact, it would not be far-fetched to say that disagreement helped 
define the borders of “orthodoxy” as much as agreement did. With 
the lack of a papacy or Divine communication to anyone after the 
Seal of the Messengers (pbuh), it was the multilateral and 
transgenerational discourse among Muslim scholars that delineated 
the borders of “orthodox” understanding of the Revelation. How do 
we then proceed with a necessary polemical discourse while 
mitigating most of its untoward side effects? Well, a long answer 
would require a separate paper on adab al-ikhtilaf (etiquettes of 
disagreement), but the short and most pertinent answer here, | 
believe, lies in two proposals. 
1- Measured exposure 

This is not a generic prescription to water down the discourse on 
creed for all audiences. However, for the public, | would support a 
basic explanation of the tenets of ‘ageedah from a book like al- 
Tahawiyyah or the introduction of al-Risalah by lbn Abi Zayd al- 
Qayrawani (rA). After erecting enough guardrails, there should be an 
emphasis on the generation, strengthening, and refinement of faith, 
which is something the conventional ‘aqgeedah discourse of various 
schools does not provide: but the tazkiyyah/asawwuf discourse 
does. While this is my general advice for teaching beginners, it 
would not be enough for the advanced students and those who 
would be entrusted with clarifying or even defending the intricacies of 


Islamic creed. It is also not enough for many of our youth, who have 
significant exposure to philosophical discourses on metaphysics or 
other theistic belief systems. Finally, we must also account for the 
effect of the cultural themes that surround us, continually embedding 
subliminal messages in our subconsciousness. These influences 
continue to remold our perspective and tarnish our fifrah (original 
disposition), and without proper rehabilitation of it, the Islamic 
discourse on divinities and many other concepts will sound odder 
and odder. 
2- Disagree and Love 

It is true that one may develop a special affinity toward the 
teachers with greatest impact on them, so it may be natural for a 
Hanbali to have a special place for Imam Ahmad in their heart. 
However, this should not mean less wala’ (religious allegiance and 
love) for Imam Abu Hanifah, for instance. The same for a student 
with a Ghazalian or Taymiyyan orientation: their greater intellectual 
indebtedness to one of them should not translate into less wa/da’ or 
respect for the person of the other. It should also not mean approval 
of one teacher’s entire legacy or rejection or neglect of another’s. 
Partisanship and compartmentalization can have detrimental effects 
on our intellectual integrity and vigor, as well as on our spiritual 
wellness. 

We can focus on the issues while safeguarding our wala’ for all 
bearers of the tradition who meant well for this deen and for this 
Ummah. The Quran reminds us often of our human brotherhood, 
and if we were loyal to its legacy, we must love all our brethren. 
Those among them who are Muslim deserve another type of love, 
forged in our spiritual brotherhood. | would not limit this to the 
different strands considered generally of Ahl al-Sunnah wa al- 


Jama‘ah,®! but | would argue here that those of the Mu‘tazilah, for 
instance, who meant to serve Allah and His deen, deserve their 
share of this love as well. Many of them led exemplary lives and 
made great contributions to Islam’s cause. If we do not find room in 


our hearts for them, our love reserves must be exceptionally 
depleted. 

Even when we focus on the issues, we should avoid exaggerating 
the danger of the opposite position, because it is often used as a 
pretext to justify the demonization of the opponents. You will see 
later in this work the transgenerational discourse between luminaries 
like Ibn Rushd, al-Razi, and lbn Taymiyyah (may Allah have mercy 
on them all). That discourse was on the presumption of conflict 
between reason and Revelation. While this Athari writer will adopt 
lbn Taymiyyah’s position, he recognizes the indebtedness of his 
thesis (or synthesis) to those of his predecessors, including people 


who were his diametrical opponents, like lbn Sina (Avicenna).-"! | 
also recognize how, within their intellectual paradigms, each one of 
them meant to preserve the integrity of the Revelation without 
impugning the office of reason. 

As an Athari, | do recognize (and regret) how some people, 
largely of my creedal orientation, have contributed lately to inflaming 
the intra-lslamic debate on matters of creed and others. | do, 
however, recognize that the hardcore of all groups share the same 
belligerence toward their opponents. In fact, you will rarely (if ever) 
find the same level of hatred and hostility some people of the Ash‘ari 
persuasion have for Imam Ibn Taymiyyah exhibited by any Atharis 
toward Imam al-Ghazali, for instance. And while many Ash‘aris are 
so adamant on circulating the dispraise of Imam lbn Taymiyyah by 
other scholars, you will rarely find Atharis as adamantly circulating 
the equally extreme dispraise of Imam al-Ghazali by the likes of 
Imams al-Tartooshi, al-Maziri, ‘lyad, Ibn al-Jawzi, and others, which 
for some reached the level of contingent excommunication and 
caused some to issue legal verdicts in favor of burning his books. 
Also, historically, Atharis have frequently been the object of this 


hostility. You find takfeer (excommunication) and /a‘n (invocation of 
curses) too often in the writings of many theologians, both 
scripturalists and rationalists, to the point that al-‘lzz ibn ‘Abd al- 
Salam (rA), who is largely in agreement with the Ash‘aris, marveled 


at their frequent takfeer (excommunication) of their opponents in his 


book Qawéa ‘id al-Ahkam.!-"! Allah knows that | do not say this out of 
partisanship or in defense of my “group,” because being cured from 
groupism is what | wish for myself and my fellow Muslims, but 
reconciliation and acceptance starts from within and with self- 
acceptance—of course without self-delusion. Whatever excuses they 
may have had, and the different circumstances and paradigms they 
operated from, we must think good of them, but it is my hope that we 
reach a “common word” on a conciliatory trajectory from here that 
would protect the unity of the Ummah, preserve the integrity of the 
tradition, and save the honor of its bearers. 

Finally, Atharis (Sscripturalists) did not seek to undermine the office 
of reason, nor did Mutakallimoon (rationalist theologians) seek to 
undermine the epistemic value of the scriptures. Rather, one group 
saw intractable conflicts between reason and some Zawé@hir (primary 
meanings) of the scriptural reports, whereas the other did not 
acknowledge the presence of conflict. While there may be clear 
leanings justifying these labels, the division is not absolute, and as 
we may see in the typology of positions and the following 
discussions, there is no uniformity within any of the referenced 
groups. It is my hope that this work will help its English-speaking 
readers understand the Islamic discourse concerning the Divine 
attributes and be able to construct a systematic argument in defense 
of the Islamic conception of God. 


WHERE DO WE GET OUR BELIEF 
FROM? OUR EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
POSITION 


GS eal) gals ¥) det Bry Lag® 2M g Gl glad Cie 2) 9 
Y abslgal ashi of pds oil aly Saal gid OS (ple ait 5 Gohl 
“Cg SGG aSlal* BABY 4 Slee g Qatull AST daa Lid gale’ 
“And to Allah belongs the unseen [aspects] of the 
heavens and the earth. And the command for the 
Hour is not but as a glance of the eye or even nearer. 
Indeed, Allah is over all things competent. And Allah 
has extracted you from the wombs of your mothers 
not knowing a thing, and He made for you hearing 
and vision and intellect that perhaps you would be 


grateful.” [Al-Nahl 16:77-78]"! 

This verse provides the outline of the Islamic theory of 

epistemology. It mentions three sources of knowledge in this order: 
1. truthful reports (hearing) 
2. empirical findings (sights) 
3. reason (intellect/innate potency) 

These are the sources of knowledge in general. But what about 
the knowledge of the ghayb (unseen)? It seems that empirical 
findings of the external senses have no place here. However, do we 
only perceive things with our external senses? Muslim scholars have 
argued that there is an internal sense (hiss batin) with which we 
perceive real extant feelings of fear, sadness, joy, and so on.!‘l-l! 
Muslim scholars contend that we perceive God, as well as our very 
souls, by our internal sense. Beyond that, we are left with truthful 






































reports and reason. How does each of them contribute to our 

knowledge of the ghayb, particularly the Divine Himself, and what 

happens if what they contribute appear to conflict? 

The Role of Truthful Reports _ ; 

‘aalal) Qyatuall gh 9° AdLalsl Site YO Ye g hie yy Gals Gitiy 
“And the word of your Lord has been fulfilled in truth 
and in justice. None can alter His words, and He is the 
Hearing, the Knowing.” [Al-'An’am 6:115] 

The Revelation has been perfected in truth (concerning its 
declarative part) and in justice (concerning its imperative part). 

If there is no way for our empirical experiences to apprehend God 
and no way for the internal sense or intellect to apprehend more than 
His existence and the perfection of His essential attributes, then we 
must be dependent on the Revelation for all other knowledge of Him 
and of the ghayb. The truth of the Revelation is established through 
the proofs of prophethood, so when one commits to unquestioning 
acceptance of its dicta, they are not being irrational or accepting faith 
blindly. Limiting Knowledge to that which can be established through 
demonstrative proofs or empirical findings is an enormous error. 

In the preface to the second edition of his Critique of Pure 
Reason, Kant says, “I have therefore found it necessary to 


deny knowledge, in order to make room for faith.” Though never a 
skeptic (for example, he was always committed to scientific 
knowledge), Kant came to limit knowledge to objects of possible 
experience, and to regard ideas of metaphysics (including theology) 
as matters of rational faith. We agree with Kant on the rationality of 
faith and on metaphysics being largely undiscoverable through 
empirical or rational investigation, but we disagree with him on 
limiting knowledge to those routes. After all, the people who saw 
Moses (pbuh) split the red sea, Jesus (pbuh) bring life to the dead, 
or an army drink from Muhammad’s (pbuh) hand, should have more 
certainty regarding what these messengers had told them about the 
unseen than much of their own empirical findings. Most people had a 
justifiable certainty in the presence of China through concurrent 


























reports of its existence. In the first case, the truthfulness of the 
reports was established through miracles and other definitive proofs, 
and in the second, it was established through concurrence of people 
with the impossibility of collusion. Demanding a higher level of 
certainty to be confident in the truth of what we know would lead to 
radical skepticism or even solipsism. 

Having established that truthful reports are a valid source of 
knowledge, we must be aware that there are two factors to be 
considered here: the authenticity of transmission and_ the 
implications of such reports. As for the implications, the importance 
of reason, linguistic conventions, contextuality, and intertextuality in 
our understanding of these reports will be discussed later. As for the 
transmission, there is no doubt about the transmission of the Quran 
and the mutawatir Sunnah (conveyed through recurrent mass 
transmission). Other authentic reports with less certain transmission 
are still acceptable as a basis of practice according to all Sunni 


Muslims, and as a basis for secondary matters of creed'2!-™ as well, 
according to Atharis, whether or not they confer certainty. In fact, 
Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) considered the acceptance of singular 
reports in creedal issues a matter of agreement among Ahl al- 


Sunnah. |! 

It is important to stress that weak reports must never be used as a 
basis for creed. At times, some Atharis erred in citing weak reports 
that have repugnant meanings. For example, Imam Abu Ya'la (rA) 
related a weak hadith from Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah: 

| heard the Messenger of God saying, “On the Day of 
Resurrection my community will arrive at a hill, placed above all 
the other nations. Each nation in its turn will be given its idols. 
Then our Lord will come to us by foot, and say [to the believers]: 
‘What are you waiting for?’ And they will say: ‘We are waiting for 
our Lord.’ He shall respond: ‘| am your Lord.’ They will say: ‘If 
only we could see you!’ And then He shall be revealed to them 


laughing to such an extent that His uvulae [in another report: and 


molars] are seen. After that, they will start following Him.”!“! 
Abu Ya'la (rA) felt the unease in the report, so he explained: 
We do not assert [that God has] a laughter which includes the 
opening of the mouth, and grinning while showing the teeth. 
We do not assert [that God has] molars and uvula, which are 
body organs and parts. What we assert is an attribute, even 
though we do not grasp its meaning. It is precisely the same 
as we assert [that God has] face and hands; that He hears 
and sees, !2I-ul 
Before putting out an argument in defense of a creedal position, we 
must first ascertain its establishment. Imam Abu Ya'‘la (rA) did not 
need to defend a hadith that is not established in the first place. 
The Role of Reason 
We can imagine the role of reason in relation to the Revelation in 
one of three respects: 
1. reason as a tool of understanding the Revelation 
2. reason as an independent source of knowledge 
3. reason in opposition to the apparent meanings of the 
Revelation 
Reason as an_ independent source of metaphysical 
knowledge 
The debate between the Continental Rationalists and British 
Empiricists culminated in the Kantian attempt at reconciliation 
between them by denying the Empiricists’ notion that the mind is a 
blank slate waiting to be filled by empirical findings while also 
rejecting the Rationalists’ notion that pure, a priori knowledge 
independent of the world exists. Reason is a potency that is 
constructed through our experience of the world, and the categories 
of our understanding (the duality of substance and accident, for 
instance) cannot be separated from our experiences of the world. 
Kant, therefore, did not believe that reason has much to say about 
metaphysical realities. Debates on rational metaphysics have been 


raging since the time of Plato. They were transmitted to our religious 
discourse: in particular, Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy. The 
question Kant, arguably the most important philosopher in modern 
times, asked, is not whether a particular group was right, but whether 
rational metaphysics is at all rational! 

Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) reported from Ahmad ibn Hanbal (rA) and al- 
Harith al-Muhasibi (rA) that reason is a ghareezah (instinct), and 
from others that it is a quwwah (potency). He argued that reason 
helps to universalize particulars, issue judgments in the form of 
predicative statements (tasdeegat/ahkam) relative to existent 


particulars, and draw inferences. !! 

This potency requires data so as to form judgments about 
particular existents. How can it then (independent of Revelation) 
issue predicative statements about the unseen? As we said before, it 
will have a limited, but still vital, scope of operation there. It can 
realize the existence of God and the perfection of His essential 
attributes. However, its universalizing function will not help because 
of the great dissimilarity between the world of the shahadah (seen) 
and that of the ghayb (unseen). What about rational inferences? Can 
they lead to knowledge? Of course, they may even lead to 
compelling (daroor’) knowledge, but only if the process of deduction 
is valid and the premises are irresistible. What can we then infer 
from shahadah about ghayb? Nothing, really, except the existence of 
the Creator or “First Cause.” Otherwise, there is nothing that is 
shared by them except the outward meanings of the names used by 
the Revelation and their being subject to the logical maxims such as 


the law of non-contradiction. It is because of all this, and because 
of what many speculative theologians called takafu’ al-adillah 
(equivalency of proofs), that some of the most erudite among them 
realized the futility of reason as a source of metaphysical knowledge, 
which is attributed to many of the greatest Mutakallimeen (rationalist 
theologians), such as al-Muhdasibi, Ibn Qutaybah, al-Juwayni, al- 
Ghazali, and al-Razi (may Allah bestow mercy on them all). We read 
in the introduction to Nihayat al-lgqdam fi ‘ilm al-Kalam by al- 


Shahrastani (rA) two verses highlighting the futility of speculative 
theology: 
| have made the rounds of the gatherings of the learned 
(ma‘ahid) 
And cast my eyes upon the haunts of erudition (ma‘alim); 
Yet never did | see but men perplexed, with their chins in 
their hands 


Or gnashing their teeth in regret.“2-“ 
But is there still a place for rational inquiry in the discipline of creed? 

The Place of Kalam: Reason as a Tool of Understanding and 
Armor for Defense 

Should reason really be excluded from any discourse on creed in 
favor of the letter of Revelation? Why? Shouldn't there be accord 
between the two? How do we even understand the text of Revelation 
without any employment of rational investigation? Should we not 
seek to provide rational answers to misconceptions about our creed? 
But again, what do we mean by reason? A priori knowledge? Does 
that even exist? If it does, is there an agreed-upon set of a priori 
information? Did the philosophers ever agree on much, other than 
what the rest of humanity have agreed upon using their 
philosophically unschooled intellects? Didn’t their schooled intellects 
lead them to beliefs about the world we consider now totally absurd? 
In what do we ground our individual or group rational findings, and 
what guarantees their correctness? These and others are all valid 
questions that need answers in order to begin talking about the place 
of rational inquiry in metaphysics or the world of the unseen. While 
detailed answers are well beyond the scope of this paper, | will try to 
briefly address the main issues of contention here. 

First, let us agree that subjecting the Divine instruction to the 
prevalent intellectual or social conventions is always a perilous 
undertaking. Take, for example, the Aristotelian concept of God. To 
Aristotle, God was the unmoved mover, who must be radically simple 
and changeless or undifferentiated and undifferentiating. He is pure 
actuality without any unactualized potential. This also meant that he 


does not do anything new at any time and that he does not exert 
influence on the universe as an efficient cause, but only as a final 
cause, meaning that the universe reacts to him without any action 
emanating from him. While this posed a problem for his followers 
who struggled to explain change in the universe, it may have been at 
some level fine for Aristotle, because his god is not a creator. 
Afterall, for him, matter was eternal without beginning, not a created 
thing. This Aristotelian concept of God, however, seems to come into 
irreconcilable conflict with the Quranic description of God, wherein 
He engages with His temporal creations, as He wills, while 
acknowledging that time itself is His creation, so He is not bound by 
it, just as He is not bound by space. Aristotelian and Neoplatonic 
philosophies prevailed in the new lands of Islam during its early 
spread. Muslim apologists worked hard to provide Islamic answers 
that could be accepted within the intellectual milieu of those times 
and places. Much controversy and division among Muslims resulted 
from this. Did we have to reconcile our understanding of the Quranic 
description of God and His voluntary actions with any Aristotelian or 
Neoplatonic dicta? We will come to see later why we did not need to, 
but do we ever have to engage with different intellectual paradigms? 

First, at a more superficial level, using the technical language of a 
particular group of people, for example, the philosophers, should not 
be problematic when done by the astute debater who is well aware 
of the connotative power of terms and how undivorceable they are 
from their intellectual/social milieu. We find, in addition to the 
Mutakallimeen (rationalist theologians), scripturalists like lbn 
Taymiyyah (rA) not shying away from using Avicennian terms such 
as wajib al-wujood (necessary existent). In fact, Ibn Taymiyyah 
clearly states that there is no problem in adopting and adapting the 


technical language of different groups whenever the need arises.!- 
[vil 

Second, using the techniques of rational metaphysicians is 
different from using their technical language. The danger in using 
their techniques is obvious: we would be subjecting the Revelation to 


an outside philosophical system. However, to engage with their 
discourse, we must use their techniques. To not engage with it, we 
may leave the masses unarmed against the rational metaphysicians’ 
propositions and attacks. Initially, the great faith the earlier 
generations had in their hearts and their firm establishment 
(tamakkun) in their spiritual experiences spared them from the 
temptation to pay attention to contenders, no matter how glittery their 
dialectics may have seemed. That is why we find an imam like 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal (rA) completely opposed to engaging in the 
discourse of speculative theologians and philosophers, and we all 
know how critical he was of the great traditional scholar, al-Harith al- 
Muhasibi (rA), for engaging in their discourse. It seems, however, 
that many-and-later-most scholars from the fifth century onward 
have decided to engage with ka/am in order to defend the tradition. 
Atharis remained largely skeptical of kalam. They felt that such 
engagement compromised the _ tradition and the collective 
consciousness of Muslims; so, to them, the harm outweighed any 
benefit. They continued to condemn kalam, while the Mutakallimoon 
continued to condemn the literalism of the Atharis, and some of them 
would even call them hashwiyyah (or hashawiyyah), which is a 
pejorative term meaning that they relate too many reports without 
comprehending them, or that they are marginal and eccentric. lbn 
Taymiyyah (rA) then came at a time when the intellectual idiom of the 
scholarly community and even of public space has been saturated 
with kalam, so he decided to engage with it (thus the notion of him 
being a mutakallim). However, he did not do that in the way 
cotemporaneous speculative theologians did, but rather to defend 
the Athari dicta, which found their strongest patronage among the 
Hanbalis. He even explicitly permitted rational theological argument 
at some level and showed that it has first been employed by the 
Quran in his al-khawd fatwa, written in Egypt and included in the 
beginning of his magnum opus Dar’!2/-! While most Atharis 
appreciated his service of their cause, some, particularly during his 
time, were still skeptical of the mere engagement of kalam and 


rational theology, something they felt Ahmad (rA) would have not 
accepted. 

So, now, what do we do with kalam and how do we engage with 
rational theology if we were to engage with it in the first place? 

First, it must be emphasized that the different disciplines of 
philosophy, including logic, have undergone massive changes. If we 
use an old philosophical discourse to address a modern audience, 
we would be doing a disservice to the religion and our “apologetics.” 
The kalam of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries AH was formulated 
to address a philosophical discourse, prevalent during those times, 
which underwent profound changes. Second, | believe there is room 
for using relevant rational arguments (kalam) to defend our 
‘aqgeedah. | believe that what our great imams, like al-Shafi’i and 
Ahmad, dispraised was making the revealed knowledge subordinate 
to kalam. | believe that what caused Ibn Khuzaymah, Ibn Surayj, al- 
Harawi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, and other Atharis to be justifiably opposed 
to kalam in their times is that they perceived that many established 
dicta of the Revelation were being reversed or altered in order to 
adjust the tradition to the requirements of certain philosophies. We 
must not feel the need to reconcile the revealed knowledge with an 
outside philosophy, because revealed knowledge is self-sufficient. 
We only need to reconcile our understanding of the revealed 
knowledge with the mental axioms, such as the Aristotelian 
formulated law of non-contradiction, as well as things perceptible by 
the senses. However, we must be aware that the science of logic is 
not infallible. Logicians have disagreed with each other since 
Aristotle’s time. Anyone who has studied the development of logic 
over the centuries has no doubt about that. In this light, Imam Ibn 
Taymiyyah’s critique of kalam should be understood. He was a 
master of the rational sciences to the point that some considered him 
to have prefigured the British empiricists and the nominalists. His 
critique was of some methodologies and assertions of the Greek 
philosophers. That is why | like the title /on Taymiyya Against the 


Greek_Logicians that Wael B. Hallaq chose for his splendid 


translation of al-Suyooti’s Jahd al-Qareehah fi Tajreed al-Naseehah, 
a summary of lbn Taymiyyah’s Response to the Logicians (al-Radd 
‘Ala al-Mantiqgiyeen). 

It is understood that most people choose between the thesis and 
antithesis, but for those who are interested in synthesis, the following 
approach to kalam may be the solution. 

Let us imagine the theological discourse in two major steps: 

1- Establishing the purports of the Revelation, our ultimate 
source of metaphysical knowledge. 

2- Developing systematic rational arguments in defense of 
those purports, an endeavor that is closer to the discipline of 


apologetics than it is to the discipline of theology. '24! 

Does rational inquiry have a role in the first step? Well, it depends on 
what is meant by rational inquiry. If it is using reason as an 
independent source of metaphysical knowledge, then it does not, at 
least for people who were privileged by receiving a revelation and 
who have come to realize its Divine origin. We cannot accept rational 
molds and frameworks produced by a particular philosophical school 
and then attempt to fit the dictates of the Revelation into them. In this 
step, we will use our unadulterated reason to ascertain the reliability 
(thuboot) of reports and to understand their implications (da/alah) 
through the linguistic conventions of the first community and their 
own understanding. Their understating should always be privileged 
because they were “the first audience,” purest at heart, deepest in 
knowledge, and least pretentious or hyper-technical. Also, a 
hermeneutical system that places an emphasis on contextuality and 
intertextuality will never demand reason to resign or disengage it 
from any inquiry. This would, most importantly, be a betrayal of the 
Revelation’s emphatic appeal to “reason” and “reflect.” 

In the second phase where we try to demonstrate the rational 
integrity of the Islamic doctrines, there is a much greater place for 
rational arguments to be employed. What is to be remembered here, 
however, is the limitation of the human mind and the human 
categories of thought. We must also remember that the complete 


dissimilarity between the ghayb and shahadah makes drawing 
inferences about the former from the latter erroneous and 
dangerous. Finally, the absolute incomparability of God makes 
categorical syllogism (giyas al-shumool) and analogy (qiyas al- 
tamtheel) inoperative in inferring from the creation about Him. Only, 
in a careful manner, may the a fortiori argument be employed to 
ascribe to God perfections found in His creations as long as they are 


completely clear of any imperfection.'!-! The Prophet (pbuh) taught 
us how to apply the a fortiori argument to simplify things for the 
apprehension of the human mind. Abu Razeen al-‘Ugayli, a 
Companion of the Prophet, reported: 

| asked the Prophet one day: “Will each and every 

one of us see our Lord on the Day of Resurrection? Is 

there a sign for this in the creation?” The Prophet 

answered: “Abu Razeen, the fact that each and every 

one of you sees the moon is in itself a sign for this, is 

it not?” | replied: “Of course.” The Prophet said: “So, 


God is the greatest. 2!-2! 

While this hadith may have a controversial transmission, it is not 
establishing anything new. The Prophet (pbuh) said in a report that is 
related by both al-Bukhari and Muslim: ; 
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“You will see your Lord as you see this full moon, and 
you will have no trouble in seeing Him.” 
Seeing the Lord on the Day of Judgment is a matter of agreement 
among Ahl al-Sunnah. The Prophet (pbuh) is not likening God to the 
moon, but likening the ease of our seeing God on the Day of 
Judgment to the ease of our seeing the moon in this life. 

Finally, to say that the fence between the two steps mentioned 
above can be made completely impermeable is ahistorical, if not 
completely irrational. Therefore, we must remember that engaging 
rational theology will never be without risks. Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) 
quotes Abu Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi (rA) as saying: “Our shaykh [al- 
Ghazali] penetrated into the guts of philosophers, then he wanted to 


come back out, but could not.”!-! Others claimed that Ibn 
Taymiyyah himself was also affected by his mastery of philosophy. 
While this Athari writer agrees more with lbn Taymiyyah on 
epistemology and theology, and believes that his Atharism often 
helped him, it is untenable to categorically deny that claim. Should 
we then favor safety? It may not be possible given how dire our need 
is to engage with the dominant intellectual idiom of our times. 
However, we must exercise extreme caution, because if Hujjat al- 
Islam and Shaykh al-Islam could not cross that ocean without getting 
wet, who can? Muslim apologists of all persuasions had to engage 
with different intellectual paradigms in order to defend our Islamic 
doctrines. They still do. We should scrutinize their legacies through 
the sieve of the Quran, the Sunnah, and the understanding of the 
first community, all while understanding their noble motivation and 
preserving their sacred honor. 

Before | move to addressing the notion of a conflict between 
reason and Revelation, let me briefly discuss the role of two major 
concepts in our epistemic theory: fitrah and ilham. 

The Role of Fitrah 
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Wabisah ibn Ma‘bad (rA) said: | came to the 
Messenger of Allah (pbuh) and he said, “You have 
come to ask about righteousness.” | said, “Yes.” He 
said, “Consult your heart. Righteousness is that about 
which the soul feels at ease and the heart feels 
tranquil, and ithm (sin) is that which wavers in the 
soul and causes uneasiness in the chest, even 
though people have repeatedly given their fatwa 


(expert opinion).”!22! 


The difficulty in talking about fitrah starts from the very translation 
of the word, which has been translated as: natural constitution, 
Original disposition, natural inclination, original normative disposition, 
and so forth. 

The relationship between fitrah and reason is a complicated one. 
While fitrah has been used in the tradition to refer to a priori 
knowledge, it is not limited to the intellect, but it is the general 
normative disposition of the human intellect that helps us to 
apprehend a priori facts and compelling (daroori) knowledge, and it 
is also the original disposition of the heart and the human psyche. It 
is not only about knowledge, but about feelings as well. It is not only 
about knowing what is right, but also about choosing it. We were 
created in the best shape (ahsan taqweem), both externally and 
internally. The Prophet relates from Allah that He said, 
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“| have created all My servants having a natural 
inclination to uprightness (the worship of the One 
God).” [Muslim] 

But how do we use the fifrah when humans are always 
disagreeing over what some of them consider fitri (innate)? In 
dialectics, fitrah should be invoked only when there is human 
concurrence (tawatur). That consensus of human beings on 
accepting a certain notion is an indication that it is built into our fitrah. 
The law of non-contradiction is an example of something humans 
would agree on. It is not limited to mental axioms: the superiority of 
kindness over cruelty, for instance, is another. Praise God, there are 
still matters that people endowed with reason do agree on. 

There is another problem with fitrah even for our personal pursuit 
of the truth. It is corruptible. While lbn Taymiyyah (rA) gave fitrah a 
prominent place in his epistemological theory, contrary to what some 
of his detractors may think, he was well aware of its corruptibility. In 
fact, he mentions seven of its fatal diseases: hawa (bias), zann 
(conjecture), shubhah (misgiving), gharad (ulterior motive), ‘adah 


(habit), tagleed (blind following), mawrooth (inherited beliefs).'°! He 


mentions how spiritual refinement (riyadah) through devotion and 
‘ibadah (worship) along with immersion in the Revelation are 
important to rehabilitating our fitrah. This would bring us to the role of 
ilham (inspiration), which not only rescues the fifrah, but goes far 
beyond that. 
The place of i/ham 
There are many layers or degrees of i/ham in our Sufi vernacular. 
It will suffice here to talk about the general concept. It is well Known 
that toward the end of his life, Imam al-Ghazali (rA) placed 
mushahadat al-haqa’iq (the apprehension of realities) through 
spiritual disclosure (kashf) at the top of the epistemological pyramid, 
arguing that true certainty can only be gained through it, and at the 
same time he downplayed the utility of kalam. You find this in his al- 
Mungidh min al-Dalal (Deliverer from Error) and other books. He 
says in [hya’ ‘Uloom al-Deen, 
the middle path (hadd al-iqtisad) between the “wantonness” 
(inhilal) of excessive ta’weel [of the philosophers] and the 
“rigidity ((umood) of the Hanbalites” is a fine and subtle [point] 
comprehensible only to those who have been granted 
success and who perceive things by a divine light, not by 
means of receiving transmitted knowledge (samda‘). Then, 
when the hidden aspects of things are made manifest to 
them as they truly are, they consider the transmitted texts [of 
Revelation] and the wording thereof, and whatever agrees 
with what they have witnessed by the light of certainty, they 
affirm it, and whatever disagrees with this, they reinterpret it. 
[27)_[xiil 
While we may disagree with the hierarchy mentioned by Imam al- 
Ghazali (rA), we recognize that, while i/ham must be subordinated to 
the text of Revelation, its complementary utility is undeniable. After 
all, Allah says, 
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“And fear Allah. And Allah teaches you.” [Al-Bagarah 
2:282] 




















In Livnat Holtzman’s words, 
According to lbn al-Qayyim, the knowledge of God’s 
attributes cannot be obtained by the human intellect alone 
and should not be acquired for mere intellectual purposes. 
Rather, the knowledge of God’s attributes is the outcome of a 
spiritual labor, in which God participates actively by widening 
or opening the believer’s heart to receive the meaning of the 
attributes. The heart therefore receives this knowledge 
directly from the niche of divine inspiration (mishkat al-wahy). 
[28] 
‘A’ishah (rAa) reported Allah's Messenger (pbuh) as saying: 
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“There had been among the people before you 
inspired persons (muhaddathoon), and if there were 
any such among my Ummah, ‘Umar b. al-Khatttab 
would be one of them.” (Agreed upon) 

‘Umar (rAa) never used his inspiration as an independent source 
of knowledge about God, but only as a means to a better 
understanding of the intent of God in His Revelation. 

| hope that it has become clear that spiritual labor is of utmost 
importance to rehabilitate the fitrah and be worthy of receiving 
guidance (or i/ham) from Allah. 

What If There Is a Conflict Between Reason and Revelation? 

Imam Malik (rA) said, ; — 
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Shall we, whenever a man comes to us more argumentative 
than another, abandon what Jibreel (pbuh) has brought to 
Muhammad (pbuh) for his argumentation? (Reported by Abu 
Nu‘aym in al-Hilyah) 
We have talked about the primacy of the Revelation, but we also 
talked about the distinguished place the Revelation itself assigns to 
reason. What if they conflict? 


Various answers have been posited by different prominent figures 
in our intellectual history. For some of the _ philosophers, 
reconciliation was achieved by creating what may be considered a 
theory of a two-fold truth, where philosophy and Revelation accord 
with each other but speak at different levels. Al-Farabi, for instance, 
saw the language of Revelation as a popular expression of truth in 
figurative terms that is suitable for the philosophically unschooled 


intellects.22! Ibn Rushd (rA), says, “Those things which cannot be 
known except in demonstration (burhan), because of their 
concealment, God was kind enough with His servants who are not 
able to understand by demonstration... and has given those amthal 
(similes, examples, or analogies) and called them to believe 


them.”22!-“! Ibn Rushd insisted that there is complete harmony 
between religion and philosophy, but at two different levels: 
philosophy addresses those capable of understanding demonstrative 
discourse, while religion uses rhetorical language that can be 
understood by the masses and thus benefit them. This two-fold truth 
was the hallmark of Averroism that thrived in Europe for centuries 
and was adopted by philosophers like Siger of Brabant and Boetius 
of Dacia, although later condemned by the church and considered 
particularly dangerous by Thomas Aquinas. 

It would be unfair to exaggerate in condemning Ibn Rushd’s notion 
of a twofold truth. Different explanations of the claimed conflict 
between Revelation and reason have been suggested, some by 
imams who are considered more “traditional” than he is. Al-Taftazani 
(rA) says, 

If it is said, if the correct religious belief is the negation of 
spatial locatedness and directionality, why is it then that the 
heavenly scriptures and the Prophetic traditions imply in 
countless instances the affirmation of that without a single 
instance of negating it? The answer is: because exoneration 
from directionality is something the intellects of the masses 
cannot comprehend, to the extent that they would be certain 
that something that does not exist in any direction does not 


exist at all. [Therefore,] a discourse with apparent 
assimilation (tashbeeh) was more suitable in addressing 
them and calling them to the religion, and more conducive to 
their uprightness. 21-™! 
It seems, at least to this writer, that the two-fold truth of lbn Rushd 
(rA) is a cleverer explanation of what appears to some as a conflict. 
For Atharis, the most that can be said is that there is only one 
Truth about the unseen, and that it was expressed by the Revelation 
in a manner that suits all audiences and a language that all could 
relate to, particularly the first audience entrusted with the first 
enactment of the religious doctrines. This language is still anthropic, 
conforming to the human categories of understanding, because the 
audience is humanity. The Revelation used the language developed 


by humans'4! to denote things and concepts within their experience 
in order to point to things and concepts whose realities are beyond 
human apprehension. That is why in Sufi terminology the concept of 
“borrowed names” (al-ism al-mu‘ar) is often used. 

Addressing the notion of a conflict between the Revelation and 
reason more directly and in greater detail, Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(rA) speaks in Asas al-Taqdees of what he calls a “universal law” 
(ganoon kulli), which is summarized as: 

If the obvious outward meaning of the revealed texts and the 
definitive conclusions of rational thought are in conflict, then 
either: (1) they must both be accepted, which is impossible 
as this would violate the law of non-contradiction [claiming 
both p and p]; (2) they must both be rejected, which is also 
impossible as this would violate the law of the excluded 
middle [claiming neither p nor p]; (3) precedence must be 
given to Revelation, which is impossible since Revelation is 
grounded in reason, such that if we were to give priority to 
the former over the latter [that is, to Revelation over reason], 
this would amount to a rejection of both reason and [by 
extension] that which is grounded by reason [i.e., 
Revelation]. One must, therefore, give precedence to reason, 


then either make figurative interpretation (ta’wee/) of scripture 
[to accord with reason], or negate the apparent meaning of 
scripture but refrain from assigning to it a definite, particular, 


metaphorical meaning (tafweed),!23!-2u 


lbn Taymiyyah agreed with Ibn Rushd on the complete harmony 
between reason and Revelation. He did not accept philosophy as a 
spokesperson for reason, and he did not accept the notion of two 
layers of truth. He rejected al-Razi’s universal law, and he provided 
in a ten-volume tome his alternative. In the following paragraphs, | 
will briefly go over some of his main points: 


lbn Taymiyyah (rA) did not attempt to belittle the office of 
reason or deny its importance in grounding our faith in the 
Revelation. 

He argued that reason is not one undifferentiated category of 
conclusive (gaf‘) rational output. He argued that most rational 
propositions are speculative (zann/) and they naturally should 
not be given precedence over the conclusive assertions of 
the Revelation. The same applies to the Revelation, so it 
would be natural that we give precedence to what is 
conclusive, regardless of whether it is rational or scriptural. 
When they are both zanni, we look for the more probative 
(rajih) proofs. There is, thus, no simple binary of reason 
versus Revelation. 

If it is said that al-Razi (rA) was only talking about conclusive 
indicants of reason, Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) denied that they ever 
conflicted with the obvious implications of the Revelation. He 
argued that most of what al-Razi seems to consider 
conclusive is not in fact so. He maintained that the 
established findings of sense perception (hiss) and a priori 
(badeeh/) reason can never be ignored in favor of Revelation, 
but they also never needed to be ignored because the 
Revelation never contradicted them. A conflict between the 
conclusive deliverances of these three sources of knowledge 
is simply impossible. 


e lbn Taymiyyah argued that reason testified to the veracity of 
the Revelation in its entirety, which is proven by miracles in 
addition to other signs of its Divine origin. Contrarily, the 
Revelation did not deem rational propositions all true. If one 
must be given precedence, it should be the Revelation. 
However, the conflict between the conclusive proofs of both is 
inconceivable and non-existent; hence, there is no need to 
resort to tarjeeh (favoring one). 

e He talked about the philosophers diverging among 
themselves on everything, much more so than did the 
followers of the three heavenly religions. He mentioned that 
their disagreements on the arithmetic knowledge _ of 
astronomy is greater than the disagreements among the 
different Muslim sects. The reason that is definitive is only the 
badeehi knowledge that is accepted by human concurrence 
(tawatur), not the ruminations of the graduates of a particular 
philosophical school or intellectual elites that are perpetually 
conflicted among themselves. 

e While he agreed on reason grounding the Revelation, Ibn 
Taymiyyah also argued that the opposite is true, because the 
Revelation salvages reason from the many flaws that would 
otherwise undercut its utility, such as bias, vanity, arrogance, 
ulterior motives, partisanship, and the like. 

Accepting anything as definitive simply because the majority of 
the intellectual elites uphold it is unfounded and dangerous. There 
are many Islamic creeds and practices that would be questioned on 
that basis. Also, what is considered counter to reason by the 
formulators of the universal law is not a matter of agreement among 
“reasonable” people. For example, lbn Rushd, the great jurist and 
the most celebrated philosopher in Islamic history, denied that God’s 
aboveness (‘uluw), which is said to mean directionality (jihah), 
necessitates corporealism. This was one ring in a chain that led 
many rationalist theologians to deny the aboveness of God. Are we 
to believe that the “Commentator” is not intelligent enough to 


apprehend a conclusive proof of reason? Also, the proof of 
origination of accidents (hudooth al-a‘rad) as evidence on the 
origination of the world did not convince the vast majority of 
philosophers. 

Egalitarian Epistemology 

Should there be two sets of beliefs in the foundations of the 
religion? 

We have seen how the philosophers talked about a two-fold truth 
and the language of the Revelation being intentionally figurative for 
the apprehension of the masses. This was not limited to the 
philosophers. Many of the ka/am theologians in the caliber of Imams 
al-‘Izz, al-Taftazani, al-Haytami and al-Sanoosi maintained that most 
people are corporealists (mujassimah) because they believe in 
directionality (jihah) among other primary meanings of the text of 
Revelation. They mostly did not hereticate them, even though most 
of them consider those views kufr (disbelief). They would even cite 
the hadith of the girl wno, when asked by the Prophet, “Where is 
Allah?” answered, “Above the heavens.” They would also mention as 
justification for not excommunicating them that the primary meanings 
of the text all tend toward this interpretation, whereas the proofs to 


the contrary are extremely subtle and difficult.!4! 

Here are some concerns, shared by Imam Abu al-Muzaffar al- 
Sam/‘ani (rA), about subjecting our beliefs to rational inquiry and the 
resultant epistemological disparity, as approvingly quoted by Imam 
lbn Hajar (rA), 

Abu al-Muzaffar ibn al-Sam‘ani cited the verses and hadiths 
of this chapter! to prove the invalidity of the way of the 
Mutakallimeen (rationalist theologians) in the classification of 
things into body, substance, and accident... “...they rely on 
their conjecture and what their rational inquiry leads them to, 
and then they subject the texts of revelation to it; whatever is 
consistent with it, they accept it, and whatever is in conflict 
with it, they reject it.” He [Abu al-Muzaffar] then quoted these 
verses and their likes containing the command to convey [the 


message]. He said, “of this that was required to be conveyed 
is tawheed; in fact, it is the foundation of all commands; so, 
he (pbuh) did not leave a matter of the affairs of this deen, 
whether it is its foundations, maxims, or legislations, except 
that he (pbuh) conveyed it. He (pbuh) did not leave out 
anything except what they cite of the ‘substance’ and 
‘accident,’ and there is not a single utterance traceable to him 
(pbuh) or any of his Companions in this respect. It is, 
therefore, evident that they sought a way other than theirs 
and took a path other than theirs, which is an innovated, 
fabricated path that is different from that of the Messenger 
(pbuh) and his Companions (may Allah be pleased with 
them). Taking that path would inevitably lead to deriding and 
discrediting the salaf and ascribing to them lack of knowledge 
and confusion. So, beware of engaging with their kalam or 
paying attention to their propositions, for they are incoherent 
and self-contradictory ... To appreciate the ugliness of the 
necessary concomitants of their way, it is sufficient for you [to 
note] that if we were to agree with their propositions and 
require them of the people, it becomes necessary to 
excommunicate all of the [Muslim] public, because they know 
not except absolute compliance. If this path were to be 
presented to them, their majority would not understand it, let 
alone become fully aware of its basis. Instead, the extent of 
their [the public’s] tawheed is abiding by what they found 
their imams in the creeds of the deen to uphold, holding on to 
it with their molars, and adhering to the functions of worship 
and remembrance with hearts that are sound and clear of 
doubts; so, you find them unwilling to turn away from what 
they believed, even if they were to be cut up in pieces. So, let 
them rejoice in this certainty, and glad tidings be to them for 
staying within this safety. If these have committed disbelief, 
and they are the mainstream and vast majority of this 
Ummah, then that would lead to nothing short of undoing 


Islam and destroying the minaret of the deen.” And Allah is 


the one we beseech for help.!22!-bu! 

While it is true that many of the details of the religion may be 
beyond the comprehension of the masses, it is inconceivable that 
foundational matters about God’s attributes should be subject to a 
tiered system of belief, with the public being led by the text of 
Revelation to believing in what is in reality a clear matter of disbelief. 
Yahya Michot explained that Imam Ibn Taymiyyah fought to uphold 
“the self-sufficiency of the religious rationality manifested in scriptural 
literality and common faith, and its validity for all, the elite and the 


crowd.” 22! 


A TYPOLOGY OF ISLAMIC 
POSITIONS ON THE ATTRIBUTES 
OF GOD 


Negative theology in Islam is said to have started with al-Ja’d ibn 


Dirham'®! but was effectively propagated by al-Jahm ibn Safwan,'%2! 
thus the title “Jahmi’” is sometimes liberally applied to all shades of 
negationists. The roots of this innovation are not agreed upon among 
the researchers, but there are three main theories: Neoplatonic, 


Buddhist, or Christian-patristic.“©! 

Providing a comprehensive typology of the positions of Muslims 
concerning the Divine names and attributes mentioned in the 
scriptures is well beyond the scope of this work. Not only that there 
are countless groups, but within each group there are innumerable 
shades of interpretations. What is provided here is a crude division 
of the main positions and groups to allow us to have a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire field before we embark on delineating the Athari 
position according to this writer. To have an objective classification of 
the positions adopted by Muslims concerning the Divine names and 
attributes, | will start from the most negationist to the most 
affirmationist, Keeping in mind that describing some extremists as 
affirmationists is merely for the sake of simplification. This does not 
mean that likening Allah to His creations or inventing modalities of 
His attributes are parts of affirmation; they are not. They are simply 
deviations. Note also that the titles in this classification are mine, and 
they are meant to simplify the matter. 

|. Absolute Negationists (Mu‘attilah) 

Negationism (nafy) is also referred to as ta feel (stripping God of 
His attributes), which, in the case of absolute negationism, leads to 


turning God into a merely abstract principle of no ontological reality, 
completely unknowable, and thus completely unapproachable. Nafy 
and ta tee/ are the closest terms in our tradition to apophatism and 
negative theology. 


This position is attributed to the Qarmatians.! They refer to God 
only via the negative, so they would not even say that He exists, but 


they would rather say that he does not not exist.! This stance is not 
only limited to Qarmatians, however. In his paper, “Unsaying God,” 
Aydogan Kars quotes the following translation of the Ismaelite 
scholar Abu Tammam’s description of some Zaydis’ position on the 
Divine attributes: 
These people will not describe God with any description that 
is suitable for created things nor will they say of Him that He 
is either knowing [alim] or not not knowing [/a /a ‘alim], not 
powerful [/a gadir] or not not powerful [/a /a qadir], not a thing 
[la shay] or not not a thing [/a la shay], not confined [/a 
mahddd] or not not confined [/a la mahdud]. They speak 
about the creator neither on the basis of reality nor through 
metaphor. They rather talk by approximation [taqrib]. Thus, if 
they were asked about God, “do you recognize Him?” they 
would remain silent. They will not say that we recognize Him 
[na rifuhu] or that we do not not recognize Him [/a la 
na‘rifuhul|. For them, if they were to recognize Him, their 
recognition of Him would encompass Him. Whoever is 
recognized and becomes recognizable to his recognizer 


cannot be a god." 

Many Muslim philosophers can be added to this group, albeit with 
some differences, because while they denied the Divine attributes, 
they still described the Divine as the necessary existent (wajib al- 
wujood), or the nous (‘ag/), or some other descriptions. 

One might add at this level some of the mystics of the 
philosophical Sufi tradition. However, those mystics had a composite 
position of complete negation and pantheistic affirmation, so while 


they negate all attributes of the ineffable ipseity (dhat), they affirm all 
Divine attributes to all of existence, which is, to them, nothing other 
than the Divine. This can be observed in Ibn Sab‘een’s statement, 
spike ye GAY hs -— GAY OS Gk Ce 
You see nothing other than the unseen ipseity — and the 
unseen ipseity is nothing other than what you see.'! 


To all in this group, the ineffable God is too great to be recognizable. 
While they may be the closest to negative theology, they still did not 
meet the strictest definition of it, because they would still claim to 


know some aspects of theology apart from God.!! 

Il. Relative Negationists (Mu ‘attilah) 

The Mu'tazilah are the main protagonists of this group, and this 
position was then adopted by others, including most Twelvers, 
Ibadis, Zaydis, and even lbn Hazm. But again, the Mu'tazilah, like all 
other groups have shades of understanding and the differences 
among them are numerous. 

They generally accept the Divine names as proper names, but 
they deny the attributes (extant qualities) these names refer to, so 
they would accept the name ‘Aleem, but without the attribute of ‘i/m 
(knowledge). In fact, some of them say that there is no difference at 
all between ‘Aleem and Qadeer. Others say they are not the same, 
but still deny that they mean the corresponding attributes of ‘iim and 
qudrah (power). They are mainly concerned about the problem of 
tarkeeb (composition). According to this philosophical argument, 
God must be radically simple and undifferentiated. If the attributes 
are distinct from the dhat (ipseity), then God is composed of the 
(dhat) and those attributes, which is a violation of tawheed (monism) 
according to them. Allah, then, knows, not by His knowledge, but by 
His dhat (ipseity), because he has no knowledge distinct from His 
ipseity. The Mu'tazilah are farther away from negative theology than 
the first group because their negation of the attributes is grounded in 
what they consider knowledge about God. 

lll. Relative Affirmationists 


This group is represented by the latter Ash‘aris and the Maturidis 
(matureedi). While there may be some differences between them, 
they largely agree on affirming the following attributes knowable 
through reason (al-sifat al -‘agliyyah), which are: 

e One essential (nafsiyyah) attribute of existence 

e Five negative (salbiyyah) attributes: these are the attributes of 
gidam (pre-eternity, which means He has no beginning), al- 
baqa’ (eternity without end), wahdaniyyah (oneness, which 
means having no partner), al-ghina’ (self-sufficiency, which 
means lack of need), mukhdalafat al-hawéadith (dissimilarity to 
originated things) 

e Seven attributes of ma‘an (qualities): these are the attributes 
of (al-hayah) life, (al-‘ilm) knowledge, (al-iradah) will, (al- 
qudrah) power, (a/l-sam‘) hearing, (al-basar) sight, (al-kalam) 
speech 

They believed that all these attributes are gadeem (pre-eternal) and 
they subsist in God. 

They denied the “revealed attributes” (a/-sifat al-khabariyyah) that 
they found to be rationally objectionable, like love, mercy, anger, the 
face, the hands, and the like. They also denied the “volitional 
attributes” (a/-sifat al-ihktiyariyyah), like instigating any action at a 
certain time, speaking, coming, descending to the lower heaven, and 
so forth. They were concerned about likening God to His creation 
and they were also concerned about violating some philosophical 
arguments they believed to be unchallengeable, such as the 
impossibility of a succession of temporally originating events 
(ta‘aqub al-hawadith) to subsist within the Divine. 

Among the latter Ash‘aris, the way they deal with the apparent 
meanings of the attributes they find rationally objectionable is by 
ta’weel (reinterpretation) or tafweed (consigning its meaning to God). 

IV. Predominantly Affirmationists 

This group includes the earlier Ash‘aris and their predecessors, 

like Ibn Kullab (rA) and al-Qalanisi (rA). 


Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (rA) and his most noble students 
al-Baqillani (rA) and Ibn Furak (rA) affirmed the revealed attributes, 
including God’s face, hand, and that He is above the Throne. They 
denied the volitional attributes for the concern about ta‘agub al- 
hawadith. 

This stance, which is heavily affirmationist except for the volitional 
attributes, continued to be the position of the followers of Abu al- 
Hasan al-Ash‘ari until the time of Imam Abu al-Ma‘ali al-Juwayni (rA) 
who negated the revealed attributes and adopted first ta’weel in his 
book al-/rshad, and later tafweed in al-‘Aqeedah al-Nizamiyyah, 


where he denounced ftaweel as_ something the salaf*! 
(predecessors) unanimously avoided and did not consider sa’igh 


(excusable), 4! 

V.  Affirmationists 

This group may be called Atharis. Some may call them Hanbali or 
Ahl al-Hadith (Hadith scholars), but that may imply that Atharism is 
limited to these two groups, which is untrue. Their position will be 
discussed in detail later. They affirm all the attributes mentioned in 
the Quran and the Sunnah without assimilation (tashbeeh) or 
likening (tamtheel) God to His creations, and without alteration 
(tahreef) or stripping (ta‘tee/) God of His attributes. 

To this author, some of the people of this group may have at times 
exceeded the bounds of proper affirmation and breached the 
principle of tanzeeh (God’s transcendence and incomparability), but 
these were rare and isolated incidents. The following groups are 
largely extinct, but they have had a significant presence in periods of 
our history, albeit without ever being a mainstream force. 

Vi. Extreme Affirmationists 

This group includes Karramites, the followers of Muhammad ibn 
Karram (rA). These people are not one group, but they rather come 
in multiple shades, with some of them closer to Atharis than others. 
Some of them said that Allah is jism/awhar (substance), only to 
negate that He is an ‘arad (accident), because of the Aristotelian 
categories being prevalent during those times in Muslim lands. 


According to Aristotle, existents may be either substance or 
accident. Since accidents are not self-subsistent and can only be 
predicated of or in some substance, then God must not be an 
accident, they argued. Allah did not describe Himself in these terms, 
so we must not. Additionally, it is claimed that they maintained that 
the attributes of God can come to exist at some point, so He may be 
described by an attribute after he was not. This is also a violation of 
the Sunni view that the species of any attribute is always gadeem 
and cannot be said to originate at a certain time. Only the 
actualization of individual manifestations of such attributes may be 
described to happen in succession, according to the Athari view. 
Some of them were so extreme in describing God and giving a 
modality (kayf) to His attributes that they talked about His mumassah 
(touching) of the Throne. 
Vil. Assimilationists (Mushabbihah) 

We could not put this group on the spectrum of affirmationists at 
all, because their deviation precludes them from even being called 
extreme affirmationists. While one may imagine the motives and the 
basis of the deviation of extreme affirmationists, one may not be able 
to extend the same understanding to assimilationists. 

This group is represented by some of the early Twelvers, like 
Hisham ibn al-Hakam (although there are conflicting reports about 
him), and Bayaniyyah (the followers of Bayan ibn Sam‘an) and 
individuals like Dawood al-Jawareebi. Some accused Mugatil ibn 
Sulayman, the great exegete, of fitting into this group, but Ibn 
Taymiyyah said he was probably not this extreme. 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE IN? 


There are many statements that capture the essence of Atharism 
(scripturalism) of which | will mention some. 

Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) said, 
The people of al-Sunnah unanimously agree on _ the 
affirmation of all the attributes that are in the Quran and the 
Sunnah and their being literal (hageeqah), not metaphorical 
(majaz), but they do not ascribe a modality to any of that and 
do not qualify them by a particular limiting description. As for 
the people of innovation, the Jahmiyyah, all of the Mu'tazilah, 
and the Kharijites, they all deny them and do not accept them 
as literal, and claim that those who accept them are 
anthropomorphists; and they are, to those who affirm them, 
negators of the worshiped Lord. The truth is in what the 
affirmers have said about what is stated in the Book of Allah 
and the Sunnah of His Messenger, and they are the imams 
of the Jama‘ah (the mainstream group), and to Allah is all 
praise !48)_buitl 

Sultan al-Awliya’ Abdul-Qadir al-Jilani (rA) said, 
We believe that Allah yagbid (constricts), yabsut (expands), 
yafrah (rejoices), yuhibb (loves), yakrah (dislikes), yarda 
(becomes pleased), yaghdab (becomes angry), and yaskhat 
(abhors). He has two hands, and both of His hands are right. 
The hearts of the servants are between two of His fingers, 
and he is in the direction of ‘uluw (aboveness), mustawin 
(established) on the Throne, muhtawin (encompassing). The 
Prophet (pbuh) approved the belief of the girl when he asked 
her, “Where is Allah?” and she pointed to the heavens... The 
attribute of istiwa’ (ascension/establishment) must be 
acknowledged without reinterpretation (ta’wee/). It is the 


settling of His ipseity (dhat) above the Throne: not in the form 
of sitting and touching as the corporealists and Karramites 
have said, not in the form of high status and greatness as the 
Ash‘aris have said, and not in the form of seizing as the 
Mu'tazilah said. He descends every night to the lower 
heaven, as He pleases; not only His mercy and reward 
[descend], as the Mu'tazilah and Ash‘aris claimed. He is 
separate from His creations, no place is removed from His 
knowledge, and it is impermissible to describe Him as being 
everywhere. Rather, it must be said that He is in the heaven, 
above the Throne, as he (Exalted in His praise) has said, 
“The Most Merciful [who is] above the Throne established.” 
[Taha 20:5], and He said, “To Him ascends good speech, and 
righteous work raises it.” [Fatir 35:10] ... Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
(rA) said shortly before his death, “The reports about the 
attributes should be passed as they came without tashbeeh 
(assimilation) or ta‘fee/ (negation)” ... We read the verse and 
report and we believe in what is in them, and we consign the 
modality of the attributes to the knowledge of Allah (Exalted 
is He), as Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah said, “As Allah has described 
Himself in His Book; its explanation is its recitation, [there is] 
no other explanation.” And we do not pursue other than that, 
for it is ghayb, and there is no place for reason in 
apprehending it. We ask Allah for forgiveness and safety and 
seek refuge in Him from saying about Him and His attributes 


what He and His Messenger have not informed us of.!2! 
Imam Ibn al-Qayyim (rA) says in the introduction to al-Kafiyah al- 
Shafiyah, 
We say about these issues exactly what our Lord and our 
Prophet say. We describe God using the words He uses to 
describe Himself and the words His Prophet used to describe 
God. We do not distort the text; we do not negate the divine 
attributes; we do not assimilate God to created beings; we do 
not find similarities between God and the created beings (min 


ghayr tahreef wa-la tateel wa-min ghayr tashbeeh wa-la 
tamtheel). We affirm the same names and attributes that God 
affirms for Himself. We negate the existence of any defect 
and flaw in Him. We negate any resemblance between Him 
and the created beings. Our approach is affirmation without 
assuming similarities between Him and the created beings, 
and de-anthropomorphism without negating the divine 
attributes (ithbat bi-la tamtheel wa-tanzeeh bi-la ta tee’). 
Anyone who assimilates God to His creation is a heretic. 
Anyone who denies the attributes by which God describes 
Himself is a heretic. [Using] the attributes used by God and 
His Prophet to describe God is not anthropomorphism. The 
anthropomorphist worships an idol, and the negator of the 
divine attributes worships ‘adam (nothingness). However, the 
monotheist worships the one eternal God. “Nothing can be 
compared with Him. He alone hears all and sees all” (Q. 
42:11), 20l-ba 
Applying this to individual attributes, Imam al-Tabari (rA) said, 

We affirm all of those meanings that were mentioned in the 
scriptural reports of the Book and Revelation, as understood 
through literal affirmation, and we deny assimilation, so we 
say that He (Exalted is His praise) hears the sounds, not with 
an opening in the ear, and not with an organ like the children 
of Adam; likewise, He sees objects with a vision that is unlike 
the vision of the children of Adam, which is by their organs; 
He has two hands, and a right hand, and fingers, and they 
are not appendages, but His hands are outstretched with 
favors upon His creatures, not withholding; [He has] a face 
that is unlike the appendages of the creatures, which are 
made of flesh and blood; and we say that He laughs to 
whomever He pleases of His creations, and we do not say 
that this means the showing of teeth, and He descends to the 


lower heaven, 1-4 


Our Tanzeeh 
Tanzeeh means the exoneration of Allah from all deficiencies. It is 
the affirmation of His utter transcendence and incomparability. As 
affirmationists, we must place a special emphasis on tanzeeh 
because we are at greater risk of anthropomorphism than an 
absolute mu‘aftil (negationist), although it may also be said that 
ta‘teel is in itself a consequence of tashbeeh. Our affirmation of His 
transcendence and incomparability must thoroughly inform our 
discourse on the Divine attributes. 
Before we teach the public about the attributes and our affirmation 
of the scriptural discourse on them at face value, we must start with 
a thick primer of tanzeeh, lest we lead them into a reprehensible 
conception of an anthropomorphic god. This is a natural tendency 
that requires effort to combat. Peter Westh adequately highlighted 
this tendency when he wrote, 
Once the mind has assigned a phenomenon to one of these 
ontological categories, it will automatically and unconsciously 
deliver up a host of tacit assumptions or "non-reflective 
beliefs" about it. The categories are hierarchically nested, so 
that intentional agents are usually understood to be living 
beings [of course! But what kind of life?] and living beings to 
be physical objects. 22! 
Our tanzeeh has been rooted in the following. 
God’s incomparability and our incapacity to imagine Him or 
ascribe a modality to His attributes or know their ontological reality 
“geal Qyatall gh G75 ip ALAS Gul 
“There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the 
Hearing, the Seeing.” [Al-Shoora 42:11] 

Yahya ibn ‘Ammar (rA) said, 
We do not need in this respect to say more than this: to 
believe in Him, and deny any modality of Him and beware of 
doubts, and be certain in that which Allah (glory be to Him) 
and His Messenger (pbuh) spoke of without reflecting [on its 


























nature] or subjecting it to conjecture, impulses, or 
obsessions, and know with certainty that any modality, form, 
or similitude that crosses your mind, Allah is unlike it. We say 


he is above the Throne and His knowledge is everywhere.22!- 
oi] 

There is no problem, Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) maintains, in 
affirming a meaning without modality.24!- Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) 
argues that we cannot even know the modality by which the spirit 
(rooh) is described in the Revelation as powerful, hearing, 
ascending, and descending, and he maintains that “if the spirit is 
qualified with these attributes, but without resemblance to those of 
the other created things, then the Creator is more deserving of His 
distinction from His creatures while being qualified with His names 
and attributes.”!=! 

Strict adherence to the text of Revelation with complete 
rejection of concomitants (/awazim) that are not revealed 

Some scholars, in reference to the hadith of Allah’s descent to the 
lower heaven, have said that He descends in person (bi-dhatih; with 
His ipseity); Nu‘aym ibn Hammad stated this, and even Ibn 


Taymiyyah mentioned it once.!2!-l |bn ‘Abd al-Barr, on the other 
hand, while affirming the literal descent, rejected the addition of bi- 
dhatih because it was not part of the statement of the Prophet 


(pbuh).24!-“I |bn ‘Abd al-Barr’s position on this matter is superior. 
Also, as it pertains to the descent of the Lord, some Atharis spoke of 
movement, including al-Darimi (rA), but you find others objecting to 
this, like al-Khattabi (rA).22-! Ibn al-Qayyim (rA), in following his 
teacher, favored a suspension of judgment regarding terms that have 
not been revealed, such as movement, relocation, corpus, direction, 


spatial locatedness, composition, and change.22-! |mam_ Ibn 
Taymiyyah (rA) found the interpolation of those terminologies and 
discursive techniques in the theological discussions an innovation, 
condemning the use of terms like body, substance, direction, or 
supervening of originated events in the Divine essence while 


speaking about God.'2!-l Based on this amodal affirmation, when it 
comes to the hadith of Allah’s descent, we would have no obligation 
to entertain the objection of the third portion of the night varying for 
different people in different parts of the planet, because it is based 
on the questioner’s tashbeeh of God to His creations and 
understanding His descent to be similar to ours, creating this 
difficulty for them. 

Some Atharis described Allah as having a hadd (spatial extent), 
such as the great Imam Ibn al-Mubarak,!S-“") al-Darimi,'©2!-! and 
others. Imam Ibn Taymiyyah tried to reconcile between their position 
and the position of those who rejected such description by saying 
that those who spoke of a spatial extent only meant that He is 
separate from his creation, not subsisting in them. It is always safer, 
though, to limit ourselves to the scriptural wording. 

When it is said that Allah’s aboveness means directionality, and 
that means corporealism, (which according to Ibn Rushd was not a 


rational /4zim [concomitant]),'=!-2! we must reject any such /awazim. 
We must not agree to anything that is not of the revealed description. 
All those concomitants and inferences are simply a function of the 
human categories of thought that are limited by our worldly 
experience of the shahadah (seen). The ghayb (unseen) is unlike 
any of that, and Allah, in particular, is unlike anything else, and thus 
cannot be subject to our limited categories of thought. !“!-! 

Rejection of the zahir that comes to the minds of 
anthropomorphists 

Without a foundation of tanzeeh that instills in us Allah’s 
incomparability, some of the audience may liken the attributes of 
Allah to those of His creations. Some may even say that this is what 
comes to mind first when they hear ‘hand,’ ‘face,’ ‘coming,’ and the 
like. The answer to this is that the one who used those terms is the 
one who said, “...nothing like unto Him.” As Imam Ibn Katheer (rA) 
said, “the apparent implication that comes first to the minds of 


anthropomorphists is rejected.”&!-“"| So when one asks if we 


believe in the attributes literally, we should first ask them what they 
mean by “literally”! The linguistic zawahir (apparent meanings) are 
not limited to the imagination of a certain subset of people. After all, 


as Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr said,'2!-"l we believe that death comes to 
us in truth (haqgeegah) without all the concomitants of tanaqqul 
(changing places) they ascribe to the primary meanings of the 
following verse: 


























| Clie tiie dthalls thy stag 
“And your Lord has come and the angels, rank upon 
rank.” [Al-Fajr 89:22] 
A nominalist approach to language 
Nominalism is the view that there are no universals in the 
extramental reality, that universals exist only in the mind, and in 
reality, only particular things exist. This is in contrast with Platonic 
realism that presumed ontological existence of universals, like 
redness, cat-ness, man-ness, hand-ness, face-ness, for example, as 
extant mind-independent abstract patterns of which particular objects 
are copies in which these forms are inherent. In order for God and 
humans to share the same qualities by the mere virtue of being 
described by the same names, such qualities must have an 
existence in reality in which they participate. This is not true. Imam 
lon Taymiyyah (rA), who spoke of nominalism before William of 


Ockham! and other European nominalists did, stressed the fact 
that only particular things exist in reality. He argued, for instance, 
that the revealed sources describe numerous things in Paradise 
such as foods, clothes, marriage, and so on, but Ibn ‘Abbas said, 
“There is nothing in Paradise that is of this world except the names.” 
If that may be said about the incomparability of creations among 
themselves, what may be said about the incomparability of God to 
His creations? Once the attribute is particularized to a certain being, 
its meaning is commensurate with its essence. The knowledge of 
God is not in any way like our knowledge. It is eternal, necessary, 
and all-inclusive. 


The style of presentation and its effect on the audience 
The way of teaching the names and attributes of the Divine to the 
public should take into consideration that many people incline toward 
anthropomorphism and tend to infer from the seen about the unseen. 
It is for this reason that mentioning, one after another, all those 
attributes that may lead to this conception of God, must be avoided. 
It is not becoming of an imam in his Friday sermon to say that Allah 
has a face, eyes, hands, fingers, a leg (or shin), and He laughs, etc., 
and that is to avoid the resulting inappropriate cognitive synthesis. 
While answering the Christians who accused Muslims of 
anthropomorphism, Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) said, 
What you have mentioned about Muslims is a clear 
fabrication against them. This composition they mentioned is 
not in the Quran, nor is it in the Hadith; or has it been known 
that one of the Muslim scholars or a famous Muslim sect has 
spoken in the way they ascribed to them, when they claim 
that Muslims say that Allah has eyes with which he sees, 
hands that He stretches out, a leg (shin), and a face that He 
turns in all directions, and a side? However, those [people] 
have inappropriately and erroneously composed out of the 
statements of the Quran a composition, and have claimed 


that the Muslims speak in this manner. 2-2 
He also cited verses of the Bible that speak in the same way as the 
Quran of a “personal God” and other verses that can be seen as 
more anthropomorphic. 


Our Affirmation 

Our tanzeeh must be balanced by our acknowledgment of the 
integrity of the Revelation and our belief in the ultimate epistemic 
value of its declarative content. We believe that God described 
Himself to us in the Quran and through His Messenger in the 
Sunnah. We believe that He used the most suitable terms and 
descriptions to teach us about Him. Naturally, these descriptions had 
to be worded using human linguistic conventions and categories of 
understanding in order to be conceivable by our minds. God warned 
us, however, that we should not liken him to His creations or imagine 
a modality of His attributes beyond what has He told us. The 
Revelation used the most appropriate expressions to point to 
realities the true essence of which cannot be apprehended by the 
human minds. It is inconceivable to consign their meanings 
themselves to God. This would mean that He and His Messenger 
spoke to us in undecipherable language. It would require us to drop 
certain sentences and phrases from passages in the Quran and the 
Sunnah that are completely harmonious with the primary meanings 
of those sentences and phrases. 

What Are the Zawahir We Believe In? 

The great Maliki scholar al-Dardeer (rA) says in his commentary 
on his Khareedah that “mercy is the softness of the heart, and that is 
impossible with regard to Allah, so what is intended is being willing to 


favor and show kindness.”®2! However, this also leads us to another 
problem, because “to will’ is to have gharad (interest) in the primary 
linguistic usage, according to the Mutakallimeen; whereas, also 
according to them, Allah is above that. Still, Imam al-Ghazali said 
that the Revelation allowed the use of iradah (will) in reference to 


Allah.'2! The Atharis may add that it also allowed the use of rahmah 
(mercy). Likewise, the Ash‘aris reinterpreted “to love” to mean ‘to be 
pleased.’ The Atharis affirm that Allah loves and is merciful, with 
mercy being an attribute of His. In fact, Imam al-Tabari (rA) argued 


that it is impossible that one shows mercy without having mercy.!24!- 


kel The difference is that the Atharis did not limit themselves to the 
lexical definitions of mercy, love, or will. There is no reason to think 
that the mercy of God or His love are not hageegah (literal). The 
lexicons were authored after the time of the first audience of the 
Revelation. We aim to understand the Quran through the linguistic 
conventions of their time. They never questioned the use of “mercy” 
or “love” with respect to God. If someone says that anger is “the 
boiling of the blood of the heart,” making it unbefitting of God, we 
simply say that we do not believe that about God. We believe in His 
anger, as He spoke of it, but we do not believe that anger must mean 
“the boiling of the blood of the heart.” 

Our understanding of the zaw@hir (apparent or primary meanings) 
of the Revelation depends, in addition to the conventions of the 
language, on two important hermeneutical principles: intertextuality 
and contextuality. So, when it comes to the interpretation of the 
verses that mention His presence with us wherever we are, we must 
reconcile them with the countless verses, hadiths, as well as rational 
proofs on Allah’s transcendence and aboveness. Imam Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr (rA) said, “...the scholars among the Companions and [their] 
Successors (fabi‘een), from whom knowledge of (interpretation of 
scripture) is taken, said, concerning the interpretation of this verse, 
that ‘God is upon His Throne’ and that ‘His knowledge is in all 
places,’ and no one whose opinion is considered authoritative has 


opposed them in this.”!4!-“l We do not even need to resort to 
reinterpretation. His ma‘iyyah (with-ness) is real, and it is understood 
to mean that He is with us via his care, sight, hearing, knowledge, 
support, control, and power. 

Context is of paramount importance as well. There are no 
inherent meanings attached to words in the abstract. Words acquire 
meaning only in a contextualized usage. Take for example the hadith 
that says, “The Black Stone is God’s right hand on Earth; whosoever 
shakes hands with it and kisses it, it is as if he had shaken hands 


with and kissed the right hand of God.” Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) 
said that the hadith is not an established authentic report, but that if it 
were authentic (which it is according to many scholars), then it would 
not need reinterpretation (ta’;wee/) because no one would understand 
from that context that the Black Stone is part of God or an attribute of 
His. The two indicants of this in the hadith, according to him, are: “on 
Earth” and “as if.”!S/-beow!l 
lbn al-Fa‘oos al-Hanbali (rA) said this hadith is haqeeqah (literal), 
so Ibn al-Khadibah (rA) used to call him “al-hajar?’ (the stone-man). 
We believe they (may Allah have mercy on them) were both wrong. 
We do not presume of a Muslim scholar that he meant that part of 
God is in fact that stone. Imam Ibn Rajab (rA) explained what he 
could have meant: 
Those of the scholars who denied metaphors would do this 
so that people would not ascribe this false meaning [that it 
has no implication], thus becoming a means to distorting the 
truths of the Quran and the Sunnah. They argued that most 
people who speak of “literal” and “allegorical” are the 
Mu‘tazilah and their likes of the innovators, and they found a 
way through this to altering the speech after it was 
established. They would ban calling anything allegorical and 
make all speech literal. They say that when a word denotes 
something by itself, it is literal concerning this meaning, and 
when it denotes another meaning via a gareenah (secondary 
indicant), it is also literal concerning this other meaning... So, 
the word “right hand” in the hadith of “the heavens and earth 
are rolled up in His right hand” is literal and it refers to the 
attribute of the Divine ipseity, and in the hadith of the Black 
Stone, it is also literal, but it refers to that which is to be 


touched and kissed. !4/-wt 
Al-Dhahabi laments the unfortunate story and says, “It is, 
however, preferable to avoid involvement in [the debate regarding] 
literal or allegorical, for we have no need to qualify what was left 
unqualified by the salaf; but we should instead believe and stay 





silent. Our statement regarding this: literal versus allegorical is a 


form of ignorance and ineloquence.”!2!-!! 

When the Companions heard the Prophet (pbuh) speaking about 
the angels sitting the deceased up in their graves after their burial, 
they never questioned the modality of that or said, “How?” When he 
(pbuh) told them that the sun (which the Quran describes as a lamp 
floating around an orbit) prostrates at sunset before God, they never 
questioned the modality of that or said it was allegorical or tried to 
give it a different meaning. This is despite these things being to a 
great extent of the world of shahadah (seen). They got the intended 
message and did not argue about hyper-technicalities. 

But we do believe that there are certain matters that God chose to 
tell us about in these terms because they were most suitable to 
denote them in our human languages and according to our human 
categories of thought. He chose yuhibb (loves) to tell us of His, well, 
‘love’ of the pious. He could have chosen any other word such as 
rida (pleasure) or gabool (acceptance), but He chose hubb (love). 
Now, any implications of deficiency associated with human love are 
not to be ascribed to Him of course. Nothing is like Him, and none of 
the qualities of His creations are like His, so His love is unlike any 
love we experience. The obvious meanings that we believe in are 
those which are apprehended from the text and_ linguistic 
conventions, by minds primed with the transcendence and 
incomparability of God. 

What Is the Common Degree/Overlap (a/-Qadr al-Mushtarak)? 

When we say that Allah is existent and we are existent, or that He 
is hearing and we are hearing, or that he is merciful, and then he 
describes His Messenger as merciful, wnat does that mean? Are 
these words as they apply to God and others simply homonyms 
sharing the same letters and having completely different meanings? 
Or is there a common degree, a meaning in common between them, 
or a connotational overlap? If we say the first, then why are their 
primary meanings always harmonious with the context? And why 
would Allah use them in the first place to tell us about Himself, if they 


would not imply anything to us? But if we say that there is a common 
meaning, how is that not likening or assimilating God to His 
creations? 

To answer this, Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) argues that the common 
degree is only a conceptual notion in the mind, not an ontological 
reality. If we do not know what hearing is, we would never 
understand what Allah means by calling Himself a/-Samee‘ (the all- 
hearing). The same applies to the other attributes. However, that 
commonality has no extramental reality, so the ishtirak (participation) 
is only in the mind, but when the words are applied to particular 
entities in the reality, there is no commonality or similarity, because it 
will apply to each entity commensurate with that entity’s ipseity. 
Therefore, while our understanding of the word ‘knowledge’ helps us 
understand what is meant by the verses and hadiths that speak of 
Allah’s knowledge, there is no similarity at all between our originated, 
contingent, limited knowledge and His pre-eternal, necessary, all- 


inclusive knowledge. |4I-l! 

The fact that Allah uses comparative and superlative adjectives 
(such as greater, better, higher, etc.) in the Quran to describe 
Himself, and that the Prophet (pbuh) uses them in the Sunnah, is 
sufficient to prove that there is a degree of notional commonality of 
connotations that does not indicate assimilation. 


WHY DO WE BELIEVE IN AMODAL 
AFFIRMATION AND WHY DO WE 
BELIEVE IT IS IMPORTANT? 


Because the Zahir Ils What Should Be Believed Until Proven 
Otherwise 

The danger of diverting the significance of the revealed text from 
their primary meanings to secondary or esoteric ones does not need 
to be emphasized. Nations before us were condemned by God 
because of doing this. Allah says, 
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“They distort words beyond their [proper] usages.” 
[Al-Ma'idah 5:41] 

Some Muslim scholars claimed that this was the only type of 

distortion of the previous scriptures. They denied that the words 

themselves were altered, but only their meanings. While we do not 

believe in that proposition, we do not belittle the gravity of distorting 

the meanings even while retaining the letter of the text. This is why 

Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) says, after he rebuts the reinterpretation 
of istiwa’, 

It is the right of the text to be understood in accordance with 

its primary meaning until the Ummah agrees that an 

allegorical meaning was intended. This is because there is 

no other way to properly follow what has been sent down to 

us from our Lord. The speech of Allah should be understood 

to mean its more common and obvious implications unless 

there is a compelling hindrance precluding that. If it is 

excusable to claim allegory by any claimant, no statement 

will survive. Allah is exalted above speaking except in a 














language comprehensible by the Arabs according to their 
linguistic conventions.[2-t4l 
Factors that would preclude the primary meaning would include 
consensus of Muslim scholars, as Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr says, as well as 
an irreconcilable conflict with another definitive text of Revelation or 
the deliverances of empirical senses or badeehi reason, which must 
be validated by human concurrence, as we indicated in the 
discussion about epistemology. As we have seen, and as we will 
further discuss, we do not find the zaw@hir of the scriptural reports 
about the attributes to be in intractable conflict with any of these 
factors. In fact, it is not only Atharis who believe in that. As 
mentioned in our discussion earlier on conflict between reason and 
Revelation, Imam al-Taftazani (rA) stated, 
If it is said, if the correct religious belief is the negation of 
spatial locatedness and directionality, why is it then that the 
heavenly scriptures and the Prophetic traditions imply in 
countless instances the affirmation of that without a single 
instance of negating it? The answer is: because exoneration 
from directionality is something the intellects of the masses 
cannot comprehend, to the extent that they would be certain 
that something that does not exist in any direction does not 
exist at all. [Therefore,] a discourse with apparent 
assimilation (tashbeeh) was more suitable in addressing 
them and calling them to the religion and more conducive to 
their uprightness.!2!- 2 
Most Atharis do not speak of directionality, but rather of ‘u/uw 
(aboveness), and it is hard to believe that God would lead the 
masses to what the Mutakallimoon describe as_ disbelief; 
nevertheless, the observation of Imam al-Taftazani (rA) about the 
abundance of textual reports affirming the attributes in question and 
the lack of any to counter that affirmation is wholly accurate. 
Because the Revelation Should Be Hermeneutically Self- 
Sufficient 


The use of kalam in defense of our established creed is 
commendable. However, this is only so as long as it is invoked after 
we establish the creedal principles from the Revelation, in 
accordance with the linguistic conventions of the first community and 
their expressed understanding. Within this context we understand 
Imam Ahmad’s critique of the great ascetic and scholar al-Harith al- 
Muhasibi's engagement with the philosophical discourse. Ahmad 
(rA) feared that this well-intended engagement in defense of Islamic 
doctrines my eventually have untoward side effects. We have an 
established interpretation methodology in our legal theory that 
enables us to understand the text of Revelation. Our legal theory 
also respected the office of reason and placed a lot of weight on the 
concepts of intertextuality and contextuality. Subjecting the process 
of deduction to a foreign discourse and its principles creates 
inconsistency and tension within the process. For instance, the 
Aristotelian principle that the Divine and His radical simplicity 


preclude His qualification by any attributes is a xenograft! that 
cannot be transplanted into our legal theory without a major chaotic 
reaction. 

In addition to pointing out the erroneousness of inferring from the 
shahadah (seen) about the ghayb (unseen), using amodalism and 
nominalism should be our defenses against the charges of the 
philosophers. Otherwise, we will be at best inconsistent, and at 
worst, forced into a full retreat to negative theology and complete 
agnosticism. 

Because This Is What the First Community Believed In 

It has been reported from Umm Salamah (rAa), Rabee‘ah (rA), 
and Malik (rA) that they said, 
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“God's settling [on the Throne] is not unknown, but the 
modality of it is not apprehensible.” 

There are variations of this report from Malik, with the one above 
reported by al-Bayhaqi being the strongest. However, there is no 
substantive difference between the different narrations, whether he 


said that istiwa’ was “known” or “not unknown,” or the modality 

“unknown” or “not apprehensible,” the message is clear. The 

meaning of the word is known, but the modality, ultimate essence, or 

ontological reality of this meaning is unknown. (The matter of 

consigning meaning/modality to God is discussed later on.) 

Imam al-Tirmidhi (rA) said, concerning one of the hadiths he 

reported about Allah’s right hand: 
This is how it has been reported from Malik, Sufyan ibn 
“Uyaynah, and ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak, that they said 
about these narrations, “Pass them on without [ascribing] a 
modality.” This is the statement of the people of knowledge of 
Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-Jama‘ah. As for the Jahmiyyah, they 
rejected these narrations and said that this is tashbeeh. In 
more than one place in the Qur’an, Allah Mentioned His yad 
(hand), basar (sight) and sam (hearing); The Jahmiyyah 
reinterpreted these verses and explained them differently 
from the way the people of knowledge explained them, and 
said: “Allah did not create Adam with His Hand.” They said, 
“The meaning of yad (hand) here is ‘power’ (quwwah).” Ishaq 
ibn Ibraheem said, “Tashbeeh is when one says: hand like 
my hand, or similar to my hand, or hearing like my hearing, or 
similar to my hearing, then this is tashbeeh. But if one says 
what Allah has said: ‘hand,’ ‘hearing,’ ‘seeing,’ and does not 
speak of modality, nor does he say, ‘like my hearing,’ then it 
is not tashbeeh.’ It is what Allah, the Most Blessed and Most 
High, said in His Book: ‘There is none like Unto Him, and he 
is the all-Hearing, the all-Seeing’.”&2!- 

Imam Abu Hanifah (rA) said, 

He has a hand, a face, and a self, as Allah the Exalted 
mentioned in the Quran, so whatever Allah the Exalted 
mentioned in the Quran of the face, hand, and self is an 
attribute of His without a modality. It should not be said that 
His hand is His power or His favor, for that would involve 


negation of the attribute.2/-2™ 


Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari said, 

Ahl al-Sunnah and the Hadith scholars said: He is not a body 
and He is not similar to anything, and He is above the 
Throne, as He (Exalted is He) has said, “The Most Merciful 
[who is] above the Throne, established.” We do not oppose 
Allah in His statements, but we say that He established 
Himself above the Throne, without (ascribing any) modality. 
(82]_[xlv] 


Because, to Us, the Alternatives of Ta’weel and Tafweed of 
Meaning Are Not Valid 
While Imam al-Juwayni (rA) never refuted ta’wee/ or tafweed in 
favor of affirmation, he did refute them each at different times in favor 
of the other, and both of his refutations were accurate. He first said 
about tafweed, 
Avoiding ta’wee/ out of fear from falling into error in belief 
brings about confusion and ambiguity and pushes the public 
into error, and leads to misconceptions concerning the 
foundations of the religion, and subjects the Book of Allah to 
conjecture. &!-2™! 
Later in his life, he condemned ta’wee!/ as an innovation that the 
predecessors strictly avoided. He said, 
The imams of the predecessors refrained from ta’weel, 
leaving the explicit wording of the texts to stand as is and 
consigning their true meaning to the Lord Most High. The 
opinion we accept and adopt in religious matters is to follow 
the salaf of the Ummah, as it is preferable to follow them and 
to refrain from innovation. The definitive scriptural evidence 
in this respect is that the consensus of the Ummah is a proof, 
and it is the greatest authority in the Sharia. The Companions 
of the Messenger of Allah (pbuh) have consistently avoided 
engaging their meanings and [endeavoring to] comprehend 
what is in them, and they are the elites of Islam who were 
always concerned with the duties of Sharia, and they saved 
no effort in laying out the principles of the religion, 


encouraging one another to preserve it, teaching the people 
what they needed. Had reinterpretation of these primary 
meanings been excusable or necessary, their occupation 
with it would have been greater than their occupation with the 
details of practice. So, if their generation and that of the 
tabi‘een ended while they were refraining from ta’weel, then 
that would be a definitive proof that it is the view to be 


followed. 84-2“ 

Which ta’weel did the imam say was rejected by the early 
predecessors? Well, ta’weel has three meanings: 

1. The very ontological reality of a matter and its very essence 
or outcome; 

2. The tafseer (explanation) of its meaning; many of the earlier 
exegetes would call tafseer ta’;weel; and 

3. The deflection of the primary (zahir) meaning in favor of a 
secondary (majaz/) one. 

The first meaning of ta’weel belongs to Allah alone, particularly 
concerning the knowledge of the unseen. The second belongs to all 
people who speak the language of the Revelation, concerning its 
clear statements, and to the scholars well-grounded in knowledge, 
concerning its intricate ones. The third is the subject of this 
controversy. | have quoted in the previous discussions many proofs 
against ta’wee/ in this third sense. It is at least largely agreed upon 
that the righteous predecessors did not engage in it. In the next 
segment, we will discuss whether they consigned the meanings of 
the verses, or only their modality and ultimate ontological reality, to 
the knowledge of God. 

Here is a detailed answer rejecting ta’wee/ of the hands of Allah 
as his power or favor, from the great imam of the early Ash‘aris, al- 
Baqillani (rA): 

If they said, “Why do you deny that what is meant by His 
statement ‘whom | created with My two hands’ [could be] that 
he created him with His power or favor? Because ‘the hand’ 
in the language could mean ‘favor’ or ‘power,’ as it may be 


said, ‘So-and-so owes me a white hand,’ meaning a favor, 
and it may be said, ‘This matter is in so-and-so’s hand, or 
under his hand,’ meaning that it is under his control or 
ownership. It is also said, ‘a man who is ayd (pl. of yad),’ if he 
is capable... Likewise, His saying ‘whom | created with My 
two hands’ means ‘with my power and favor’.” It would be 
said to them [in response], “This is false, because His saying 
‘with My two hands’ indicates the affirmation of two hands 
which are an attribute of His. If what is intended is [His] 
power, then He must then have two powers, and you do not 
even affirm one power for the Creator (Exalted is He), so how 
can you ascribe to Him two? The Muslims, both 
affirmationists and negationists, have also unanimously 
agreed that it is impossible that Allah has two powers, so 
what you have said is proven false. It is also not possible that 
Allah had created Adam with two favors because the favors 
of Allah upon Adam and others cannot be counted...” What 
further proves the falsity of what they said is that, if it is true, 
Iblees would have not missed it, and would have said, “What 
virtue does Adam then have over me requiring that | 
prostrate to him? |, too, was created by Your hand, which is 
Your power and favor’... If it is said, “Why, then, would you 
deny that His face and hand are appendages, since you do 
not apprehend [in the reality around you] a face or a hand 
that is not an appendage?,” it would be said [in response], 
“That is not necessary, and it is not necessary since we and 
you do not apprehend a living, capable, knowing being 
except that it is a jism (corpus, body), that we [should] 
ascribe that to Allah, nor is it necessary for one who is self- 
subsistent to be a substance or a corpus just because we 
and you do not find anyone who is not like that in our 
witnessed experience. "2! 
So, what do we mean by the ‘hands’ if we deny that they are parts 
or appendages? The mention of the hands indicates agency and 


may be used to refer to generosity or favor in one context, power or 
domination in another, and support and allegiance in yet another. 
The hand also refers to affability, as in ‘handshaking.’ The Exalted 
chose to use those expressions of “hand,” “hands,” “two hands,” and 
“right hand,” so instead of the conundrum of ta’wee/, we can just 
deny assimilations, resemblances, modalities, and conceiving of 
hands that are parts or appendages, and let the message reach the 
audience unimpeded, with the full strength and richness of the 
rhetorical style of the Revelation. 

Imam al-Juwayni (rA) did not see a difference between the 
attributes the early Ash’aris reinterpreted, such as those about 
‘descent’ and ‘coming,’ and those they affirmed, such as the ‘hands,’ 


‘face,’ and ‘eyes.’&!-X™ The pretext of reinterpreting the first group, 
which involves the claimed impossibility of succession of originated 
events in the Divine ipseity, is different from reinterpreting the 
second, which is likening God to His creations. Nonetheless, we 
agree with the imam (rA) that they are ultimately the same in the 
sense that their affirmation is rooted in the same hermeneutical 
principles. No philosophical principle may compel us to deny the 
primary implications of the scriptures, because our understanding of 
it is flexible enough and humble enough to preclude an intractable 
conflict with reason. 

Now, the second question is, did the predecessors in fact consign 
the meanings to God, as claimed by some of the imams among the 
Mutakallimeen? 

In addition to the reason mentioned by Imam al-Juwayni for the 
rejection of tafweed, our denial of this is based on its near 
impossibility. If the predecessors truly rejected the primary 
meanings, they would have been much clearer about it, so as to 
warn people about them. To say that the meaning is unknown is to 
say that God has spoken to us in countless places in His Book and 
through His Messenger in undecipherable language, contrary to 
what He has told us. This would also mean that when the Prophet 
(pbuh) was teaching the Companions about these matters, he did 


not know what he was teaching, and they did not know what they 
were hearing. Additionally, it would mean that we have to ignore 
whole sentences or even paragraphs while reading the Quran or 
Sunnah and treat them as disjointed letters. All this is when their 
primary meanings are in complete harmony with the surrounding 
text. What are we to make of the Prophet’s statement, “Allah laughs 
for two men who kill each other and end up in paradise?” In fact, we 
cannot even translate ‘yadhak’ into ‘laugh,’ nor can we translate all 
those reports, because their meanings are unknown. 

What did they consign to God then? The understanding of the 
attributes is based on two principles, flexibility and humbleness: the 
flexible understanding of the denotational role of languages rooted in 
nominalism or conceptual nominalism, and our humbleness in 
recognizing that the language of the Revelation simply points out to 
us concepts whose ontological reality is completely beyond our 
apprehension. The predecessors used both principles to accept the 
primary meanings of the reports with submission and to relegate 
their ultimate ontological reality, modality, and “how-ness” to God 
Most High. 


Here is what Ibn ‘Arabi (rA),®4 a most revered figure in many 
circles of organized tasawwuf, says about tafweed: 
One group said, “We believe in this wording as it came, 
without comprehending its meaning, until we become in this 
belief like one who did not hear [it], and we hold on to the 
indicants of reason that precluded the primary meaning of 
this statement.” This group is also stubborn, but uses refined 
rhetoric, and they rejected what came to them from Allah with 
that rhetoric. They made themselves like those who had not 
heard this [Divine] speech. Another group said, “We believe 
in the wording according to what Allah knows about it and 
[what] His Messenger [knows about it].” Those said [in effect] 
that Allah spoke to us in vain because He addressed us with 
that which we do not comprehend, whereas [on the contrary] 
Allah says, “And We did not send any messenger except 


[speaking] in the language of his people to state clearly for 
them.” [lbraheem 14:4] He (pbuh) brought this, and he made 


it clear as Allah said, but those denied that it was clear. !£2!-! 

There are statements that were reported from the salaf and the 
imams that are cited in support of tafweed al-ma‘na (consigning the 
meaning) to Allah. In some report from Ahmad related by Hanbal 
about the scriptural attributes, he reported that Ahmad said, “We 
believe in them and accept them without modality or meaning.” It is 
known that Hanbal’s solitary reports from the imam are controversial. 
However, if the authenticity of this is established, the negation of 
meaning must be understood, in light of the imam’s strict 
affirmationism, to mean a denial of a meaning given to it other than 
the apparent. Anyone who reads al-Khallal’s reports of the imam’s 


creed would not doubt that for a second.'®! After all, if Imam Ahmad 
used to consign meaning, there would have not been a 


disagreement between the Hanbalis and Ash‘aris from the 4" 
century onward, unless it is suggested that the vast majority of 
Hanbalis did not understand the teachings of their imam. 

Al-Waleed ibn Muslim said: “l asked al-Awza‘i, al-Thawri, Malik 
ibn Anas, and al-Layth ibn Sad about the Hadeeths of sifat 
(attributes), and they replied, ‘Pass them on as they came, without 
[ascribing] modality’.”“2-" Sufyan Ibn “Uyaynah said, “Everything 
that Allah described Himself with in the Quran, its interpretation is its 
recitation, without modality” (al-Daraqutni: “without modality or 
resemblance”; in some reports, “without explanation”). If this also 
established, it is explained by the reports that say “without modality.” 
It may also mean ‘without an explanation other than the obvious.’ 

While it is possible that some of them meant consigning the 
meaning to God, it is very unlikely, for the reasons mentioned above. 
In fact, these statements of the predecessors would mean that they 
only consigned the modality or ultimate nature of the attributes. Had 
they wanted to consign the meanings to God, they would have said, 
rather, “Let them pass while believing that what they indicate is not 


intended,” or “Let them pass while believing that Allah is not to be 
described by what these words indicate.” In such a case, they are 


not being passed the way they were relayed to us.”!%-"4! Additionally, 
the very fact that they talked about consigning the modality or 
ultimate ontological reality to God means that they are not 
consigning the meaning to God, who addressed them with this 
speech. Certainly, it would be senseless without establishing any 
meaning to speak of a modality: for what? 

Moreover, the predecessors did explain what some of those 
verses and hadiths meant. Take for example the attribute of istiwa’. 
Both Mujahid, the imam of exegetes and student of Ibn ‘Abbas, and 
Abu al-‘Aliyah, the famous narrator of the tabi‘een, interpreted this to 


mean “rose and ascended.”/-“] Also, the explanation of certain 
verses with some of their implications is a known way of exegesis. 
So, when Allah speaks of the Prophet (pbuh) being “bi a‘yoonina” (in 
Our eyes), this of course means “in Our care and vision.” This does 
not mean the negation of the attribute by someone who says so, 
unless that negation is expressed. When Allah speaks of the 
annihilation of all things except His face, of course we all understand 
that He means except Him. We do not conceive of the face as a part 
of the Divine in the first place, to be confused about the meaning of 
the verse. 

Finally, it is possible that some of the salaf may have delegated 
the meanings, particularly if they had witnessed the whole 
controversy that took place after their era, and while it is hard to 
assume that all of them would have continued to have a unified 
detailed doctrine on these matters, it seems that there is no basis to 
claim that consigning the meaning (not just the ultimate ontological 
reality) was the prevalent attitude of theirs, or would have been, had 
they lived long enough to witness the full-blown controversy. 

Because It Is Important to Know God and Speak Correctly 
about Him 

Allah says, 
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“And to Allah belong the best names, so invoke Him 
by them. And leave [the company of] those who 
practice deviation concerning His names. They will be 
recompensed for what they have been doing.” [AI- 
‘A raf 7:180] 

There is nothing safer and farther from being deserving of the 
threat in this verse than describing God with that by which He 
described Himself and by which His Messenger described Him. The 
declarative part of the Sharia is not of less importance than its 
imperative part, which provides the moral—ethical framework. In fact, 
telling us about God is the most important and noblest aspect of the 
Revelation. 

We repeat the supplication of Sultan al-Awliya’, “We ask Allah for 
forgiveness and safety and seek refuge in Him from saying about 
Him and His attributes what He and His Messenger have not 
informed us of.”!%! 

Because the Epistemic Value of the Revelation Is at Stake 

The claim of conflict between reason and the primary meanings of 
the Revelation leads to a cascade of departures from the Divine 
guidance. Fomenting such conflict in the minds of the masses may 
lead to unmeasurable and uncontrollable consequences. The 
undermining of the public’s trust in the veracity and the supreme 
epistemic value of the Revelation is what is feared here. The 
rationalist theologians never agreed on what to accept and what to 
reject, to say that there could be clear lines. The pain and confusion 
that results from doubting the obvious implications of what we recite 
day and night is intolerable. After Imam al-Ghazali (rA) discovered 
the futility of kalam, he advocated for a much greater place for 
inspiration and mystic disclosure at the top of the epistemological 
pyramid. He described the way of Imam Ahmad as that which is 
limited to the purports of transmitted reports. He said, 























The middle path (hadd al-iqtisad) between the “wantonness” 
(inhilal) of excessive ta’weel [of the philosophers] and the 
“rigidity ((umood) of the Hanbalites” is a fine and subtle [line] 
comprehensible only to those who have been granted 
success and who perceive things by a divine light, not by 
means of receiving transmitted knowledge (samda‘). Then, 
when the hidden aspects of things are made manifest to 
them as they truly are, they consider the transmitted texts [of 
Revelation] and the wording thereof, and whatever agrees 
with what they have witnessed by the light of certainty, they 


affirm, and whatever disagrees with this, they reinterpret it.!4- 
liv] 

While the importance of Divine assistance cannot be denied, 
there will be no standard to refer to in understanding the Divine 
message if it is not the obvious implications, as Imam Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr (rA) noted. Also, Imam Ibn Hazm (rA), a rationalist theologian 
himself, noted that there is no way to objectively choose someone’s 
ilham (inspiration) over another’s. The way of Imam Ahmad was the 
best defense against an esoteric interpretation of the text that may 
give some people, like the Batiniyyah, the delusion that they may 
ignore the “outer” implications of the Revelation when they 
“contradict with reason” and develop hermeneutical systems that 
were foreign to the first community. 

The Impact on Our Faith and Relationship with Allah 

What is at stake here as well is our conception of God as living, 
active, and intimate. Abraham said to his father, 
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“Father, why do you worship that which does not hear 
and does not see and will not benefit you at all?” 
[Maryam 19:42] 

Islam seeks to remove all intermediaries between humankind and 
God and make a person’s heart attached only to Him. Those 
intermediaries are prevalent in the history of religion and philosophy, 
whether they are multiple gods, the trinity, or Neo-Platonist 


























emanations. The attributes of God in Islam are clearly expressing a 
personal God to whom His creatures can relate and whom they can 
love, speak to with certainty that He hears them as they speak, and 
worship Him with certainty that He sees them as they bow, prostrate, 
and stand. The Prophet told us that He “faces the face of His servant 
as long as he does not turn away.” It is an image of a God who 
constantly engages with His temporal creations; an efficient cause, 
not only final; an object of worship, not only wonderment: a God who 
is perpetually capable of doing what He pleases, as al-Fudayl (rA) 
said when they asked him about Allah’s descent, “I believe in a Lord 
who does whatever He pleases.” 

Without a firm belief in the attribute of hikmah (wisdom) and its 
preponderant effect on the creation and creative will, our life in this 
world is subject to losing its meaning and moral significance. 
Moreover, beholding the various names and attributes of Allah adds 
to our recognition of Him and love for Him. Commenting on a 
statement by al-Harawi (rA), Ibn al-Qayyim (rA) wrote: 

Know that the intent of the sheikh and those like him of the 
people of uprightness is not for the heart to be focused on 
witnessing only one of the attributes, but it should rather 
attend to the dhat (ipseity) that is described by all attributes 
of perfection and majesty. Only then will its witnessing be of 
the dhat and attributes together. There is no doubt that this 
station is higher than witnessing one attribute alone. 
However, it may be said that witnessing one attribute alone 
stripped from the dhat is impossible, because in the 
extramental reality and even conceptually, it cannot be 
stripped from the dhat. In fact, once the heart witnesses the 
attribute, it simultaneously witnesses its subsistence in the 
(dhat) that is qualified by it. So, what then is the difference 
between witnessing the dhat and the attributes when it is all 
one and the same thing, which is that whosoever is more 
conscious of the attributes of Allah and more affirming of 
them, without any hindering misconceptions, will have a more 


complete shuhood (witnessing). Therefore, the one with the 
most complete shuhood is he who said, “| cannot count Your 
praises. You are as You have praised Yourself.” Because of 
his full recognition of the names and attributes, he inferred 
from what he has known of them that the reality is beyond 
what he knew. Consciousness of the attributes is the way of 
the messengers and prophets and their inheritors. The more 
cognizant of them one is, the more knowing of Allah [one is]. 
Their witnessing is commensurate with what he has known of 
them. In reality, there is no real eye-witnessing of the dhat 
(ipseity) or the attributes; it is the strength of the servant’s 


faith and certainty. 2!-™ 

Someone may say, “Imam al-Nawawi’s belief was not completely 
consistent with what you have presented, and it is highly unlikely that 
you had greater faith or better connection with Allah or shuhood of 
Him than he did.” While the writer does not think for a minute 
otherwise, the fact that having complete acceptance of the reality of 
those names and attributes leads to better recognition of God and 
better relationship with Him is not compromised by this contention. In 
order for causes to lead to their desirable effects, they need to be 
complete causes and there need to be no hindrances. For Imam al- 
Nawawi, there may have been a myriad of factors resulting in what 
we believe was an exceptional relationship with the Lord, and for this 
writer, there may be a myriad of hindrances keeping him from 
reaching those heights. Having said that, the Companions who had 
the greatest relationship with Allah never subjected the Divine 
attributes to any philosophical discourse or deflected their primary 
meanings for more esoteric ones. It is also because of the drying 
effect of rationalist theology on the heart that luminaries of the Sufi 
path like Imams al-Harawi and al-Jeelani were vehemently opposed 
to it. It is their Sufism, in fact, more than their Hanbalism that caused 
them this aversion to it. 

Our affirmation replaces the Christian immanence of God with His 
relatability. Our exoneration of the transcendent God replaces the 


philosophical apophatism with agnostic amodalism. The apparent 
meanings of the scriptural attributes of God are not 
anthropomorphic, they are anthropocentric. If we are the audience, 
should they be anything else? ; 

Ag Sa gld Quake aSl bo ouid 9) al Aba Lag 
“And Allah made it not except as [a sign of] good 
tidings for you and to reassure your hearts thereby.” 
‘Al “Imran 3:126] 


























WHAT ARE THE COUNTER 
ARGUMENTS? 


Aside from some reports from the righteous predecessors that 
were understood by some scholars to mean tafweed of meanings or 
even ta’weel, there are two groups of arguments that are cited by the 
negationists: conflict with reason and assimilating God to human 
beings (anthropomorphism) or other creations. 

Reports from the Salaf 

These may be instances where the predecessors contextually 
explained a verse or hadith by its ultimate implications or examples 
without negation of the apparent meanings, but their explanations 
later came to be viewed as ta’wee/ by some of the latter scholars 
among the rationalist theologians. They may also be statements 
about consigning the modality or ontological reality of the attributes 
to God that were later understood to mean consigning their 
meanings and lexical significations to God. We have discussed 
some of those reports in the section on the invalidity of ta’;weel and 
tafweed al-ma‘na. 

Conflict with Reason 

The claimed conflict between reason and the primary meanings of 
the scriptural reports concerning the attributes is in fact a conflict 
between rational deliverances of certain philosophical schools that 
were prevalent at the time those controversies festered. As we 
explained in the section on epistemology, there is no real conflict 
between a priori knowledge that is recognized by human 
concurrence and any of those scriptural proofs. The two main 
rational arguments of the negationists are: 

1. The perfect does not change and change is a sign of 
origination. 


2. Composition and divisibility are signs of origination. 

It is important to note here that Ahl al-Sunnah are affirmationists, 
so none of their scholars denied all attributes of God, but while the 
Mutakallimoon denied some (with major differences among them), 
the Atharis affirmed all. The following arguments may be used by 
any affirmationists against the negationists, whether they were 
Muslim scholars of Mu'tazili leaning, Muslim philosophers, heretical 
groups, or non-Muslims. 

1. The Perfect Does Not Change 

Aristotelians had great difficulty explaining change in the universe. 
As we mentioned at the beginning of this work, to Aristotle, the final 
cause, the unmoved mover, must be changeless, undifferentiated 
and undifferentiating, thus He does not instigate any new action or 
influence. How does change happen in the universe, then? This 
unmoved mover has the celestial spheres rotating in their place in 
wonderment of Him, without Him exerting any force on them, 
because, well, He must be changeless, and no succession of events 
can subsist in Him. He is pure actuality with no unactualized 
potential. The philosophers of this school have gone as far as 
denying God’s knowledge of the particulars of this universe. To them, 
His knowledge of those changing particulars amounts to a relational 
change in His knowledge. 

Aristotle believed in an eternal universe without beginning. His 
doctrines about God being a final cause, not an effective one, were 
consistent with his erroneous notion of the eternity of the universe. 
The notion that change cannot subsist in the Pre-Eternal is not a 
matter of agreement among the earlier philosophers, as Ibn Rushd 
(rA) asserts.! You can find in Plato’s dialogues indications of that. 
He says, “Can we ever be made to believe that motion and life and 
soul are not present with perfect being [God]? Can we imagine that 
being is devoid of life and mind, and exists in awful unmeaningness, 


an everlasting fixture?” Recently, the concept has been further 


challenged by many, like the evolutionary idealists in their 


understanding of the creative spirit. 

This concept of a static god of completely actualized potential 
makes it metaphysically impossible for that god to be effectively 
related to a changing world. It also seems to come into irreconcilable 
conflict with the Quranic description of God, as in the following 
verses and others: 
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“Say, ‘Allah begins creation and then repeats it’. 
[Yoonus 10:34] 














“... every day He is bringing about a matter.” [Al- 
Rahman 55:29] 




















1 al ALS a asad alt fal 
“...perhaps Allah will bring about after that a [different] 
matter.” [Al-Talaq 65:1] 

The temporality of creatures means that Allah has successive 
acts of creation. The Quran describes a God who engages with His 
temporal creations, time and again, as He wills, while acknowledging 
that time itself is His creation, so He is not bound by it, just as He is 
not bound by space. And while we agree that the essential attributes 
of the perfect and eternal are not subject to change, this should not 
mean that He may not be described by those Quranic accounts. The 
initiation of a certain action does not necessarily indicate a change of 
an attribute of the essence. His power is eternal, but its actualized 
deliverances happen in succession. They are still His. He is actively 
influencing every atom and every accident in His universe. None of 
this means a change of His essence, which is unbefitting of the 
Eternal without beginning or end, and there is no need to say that 
emergent events subsist in Him (tahullu feehi al-hawadith). These 
are not the scriptural terms. We will describe Him with the verses 
above and their like. This writer also believes that there is no reason 
to call the individual acts sifat (qualities/attributes) except in the 
sense that they could be predicated of God. Their species is gadeem 




















(pre-eternal), and these are what could be described as qualities. 
And as lbn al-Qayyim points out in Madarij al-Salikeen, even 
regarding the attributes of the face and hands, the disagreement 
over calling those predications “qualities” is a disagreement of form, 
not substance, and what matters is the amodal affirmation of their 


attribution to the Divine as He has stated in the Revelation.!22!-™“ 
Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) asserts that the people before Imam Ibn 
Kullab (rA) were of two types: Ahl al-Sunnah, who affirmed the 
essential attributes (both rational and scriptural) and the volitional 
attributes, and the Mu'tazilah, who denied both because of the 
concern about composition in the essence of God. Then, Ibn Kullab 
approved of the first group and rejected the second. He was followed 


in this respect by Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari (rA).22!-™“ 

What made the imams of Mutakallimeen deny those volitional 
attributes is, of course, not their blind following of Aristotle, but the 
fact that this was the prevalent philosophy of the time and they not 
only believed it, but they also used it to underpin their cosmological 
proof of God’s existence. This theory proposes that accidents such 
as stillness and movement cannot simultaneously subsist in one 
entity, so they happen in succession, and thus must be originated, 
not eternal (the definitiveness of which al-Razi [rA] himself denied, 
because as they may be eternal without end in paradise even while 
succeeding one another, it may be argued that they are also eternal 
in the past). Bodies (ajsam) cannot exist without certain accidents 
(a‘rad) such as movement and stillness, for instance. If so, and we 
have established that accidents are temporal not eternal, then all 
bodies are temporal as well, thus, the world originated at some point. 
This would then lead us to ask who originated it, and through sabr 
and tagseem (enumeration and division, or the process of 
elimination) we can establish that God is the one who created it. 

To the Mutakallimeen, this was their strongest rational proof 
regarding the creation of the universe by God. This means, though, 
that temporally originated accidents must not subsist in God, lest He 
be temporal, not eternal. This would lead to the denial of the 


volitional attributes. However, since it is impossible to deny the 
creation of things one after another, or the giving of life and death 
and providing, et cetera, the Mutakallimoon had a dilemma to solve. 
The Maturidis said that God has an eighth essential attribute, and 
they called it fakween (genesis): a sort of eternal umbrella attribute 
for all those actions. The Ash‘aris argued that those actions are not 
attributes, and they do not subsist in the dhat (ipseity) of God, but 
rather, the attribute of qudrah which is eternal has actualization 
relationality (ta‘alluq tanjeezi) with its different actualizations in the 
particulars. 

To Atharis, neither proposition provides a satisfactory answer, and 
neither solves the problem of His active creation and control. Calling 
it actualization relationality (ta‘alluq tanjeez/) leaves us with a term 
that would still need to be qualified. Is this a mental conception or an 
extant reality outside the mind? If it is the first, it does not solve any 
problem in the extramental reality. If it is the second, it still attributes 
a relational change in the exercise of gudrah. Also, as Ibn Rushd 
(rA) stated, the issue that needs explanation is not the lag between 
the pre-eternal will and the creation of the universe, but rather 
between the act of creating by the Creator and the created coming 
into existence, particularly if the Creator is omnipotent. There is no 
way, he asserts, that the relationship between the Creator and the 


created at the time of creation is the same as it is at other times.“% 
The only way to not concede to the philosophers’ proposition about a 
“beginningless” world is by rejecting their conception of a god who is 
undifferentiated and undifferentiating, and affirming his volitional 
attributes. The concept of ta‘allug tanjeezi of the gudrah or the 
umbrella attribute of takween do not provide a satisfactory solution, 
no more so than do Philo’s interpolation of the logos between God 
and the world and all of the emanationist theories, including the 
spiritual substances or “intelligences” Avicenna places between God 
and the world to explain how God can exercise temporal influence 


on His temporal creations.!%4! 


The Quran and the Sunnah abound with ascriptions of actions to 
God that happen i in succession. Allah says, 

Cyr | ginud planull ol) (5 Gia) Bi Byad GaN) gb Le ail GIB cll gh 

i) gla ams 

“It is He who created for you all that which is on the 

earth. Then He directed Himself to the heaven, [His 

being above all creation,] and made them seven 

heavens.” [Al-Bagarah 2: 29] 

“aay | gain) ASssLalt Ud 35 285 gue ab péUiats Sal 
“And We have certainly created you [O Humankind] and 
given you [human] form. Then We said to the angels, 
‘Prostrate to Adam’.” [AI-A’raf 7:11] 

The Quran describes a God that is actively creating and controlling 

every atom and accident of His creation. The matter is simple, in our 

belief, and the answer to the issue of change being a sign of 
origination lies in the following responses. 

The belief in the attributes of voluntary actions that are mentioned 
throughout the Quran and the Sunnah is an affirmation of the 
perfection of the Lord and His omnipotence. It is essential for our 
perception of His relatability and presence, which are the Islamic 
counterparts of the Christian doctrine of immanence. If you give 
people a choice between a dynamic world and a static god, most will 
choose the dynamic world, because it is there affecting every 
moment of their lives. 

The philosophers do not agree that any action of an agent 


















































necessitates a change in it.“°2! We do not speak of change in God’s 
essence, because that is unbefitting of the Eternal, and we do not 
speak of accidents subsisting in Him. We only affirm His actions as 
He spoke of them. Activity would necessarily mean change in the 
condition of the agent if he had to conform to the matter he is 
creating or reforming, or to exert effort to execute his volitions, such 
that “his acts are the expression of demands made upon him by 


conditions external to himself.” Imagine a tiller who must comply 


with the physical conditions of soil, nurture, sunshine, and so on.!12! 
If God, however, has infinite power, then His voluntary action is 
simply pure self-expression that is “concerned with nothing foreign or 
external to the self; it neither adds something not of the self to the 
self, nor makes something of the self into that which is not of the 


self,”1106! 

The rejection of change in perfect life is a product of the 
quantitative concept of God that is limited by the substance category. 
It is a limitation of the human mind which sees change as only 
disintegrative or augmentative, and then refuses to ascribe either to 
God. The question is whether we ought to apply those limitations to 
God. First, it is obvious that disintegrative and augmentative change 
is entirely unacceptable concerning God, because it means that he 
was not at some point perfect and then became perfect, or the 
opposite. However, none of those categories of human 
understanding bind God, so His voluntary actions do not need to be 
fitted into either type of change. 

The inclusion of the “many activities” into the perfect one is not 
rejected by all philosophers. Hegel, for one, showed that this is 


possible as long as the many are “activities in a subject or spirit.”!%4 
He went as far as stating that “A quality is a quality and nothing 
more; it belongs to the substance; an activity, on the contrary, is 


more than a particular activity; it is the subject.”2! His rejection of 
many qualities in a substance, when it comes to the perfect one, is 
based on the limitations of the substance category. We do not say 
that God is a substance, anyway. As for the distinction between 
activities and qualities, this writer believes that the individual acts of 
God are not other than God, but do not need to be described as 
qualities; the qualities are the species of those acts. His hearing the 
mujadilah at the time she was talking to the Prophet is real, and 
while it is predicated of Him, it does not need to be described as a 
quality; the quality is the species, which is the Eternal hearing, of 
which His hearing this woman was a particular actualization. 


The difficulty we have with the succession of events, and the 
reason some deny that a succession of events subsists in God, is 
that we cannot separate in our minds between the ‘before’ and the 
‘past’ or the ‘after’ and the ‘future’ if the ‘now’ is the ‘present.’ The 
past, present, and future have different relations and values to us. 
But let us suppose that “the ‘before’ and the ‘after’ were all of equal 


clearness, equal intimacy, equal value...,”“2! will we have the same 
thoughts about the mere sequential succession? | think not. Well, we 
are certain that, to God, time is His creation and He encompasses it. 
There is no difference in value between the ‘before’ and the ‘after.’ 

The proof of accidents and the origination of bodies is not the 
strongest proof for God’s existence, let alone the only one. It is also 
not —_indubitable. Most philosophers _ believed in the 
“beginninglessness” of the universe; had it been an indubitable 
rational proof, it would have been obvious to the people endowed 
with intellect. However, the proof of change may be still used 
because the change in this universe is a change of the essence. Do 
you not see that we decompose and turn into dust, and the dust 
turns into plants which are eaten by animals? Change of the 
essence and essential attributes is not conceivable of the Eternal, 
but this does not preclude Him from engaging His creation 
temporally and effecting His eternal gudrah in successive acts of 
creation, provision, giving life and death, and yes, istiwa’ and nuzool 
(descending). 

Aside from that proof in itself, we may also say that we cannot 
infer from the shahadah about the ghayb, so the principles applied to 
the universe through our empirical experience may not be applied to 
God. 














“... every day He is bringing about a matter.” [Al- 
Rahman 55:29] 
The perfect essence does not change. God's activity is not a change 
of His essence. 
.2 The Composite god and Divisibility 














Growing up in Egypt, some of my Christian classmates would tell 
me that we Muslims also have a trinity. They would argue that “In the 
name of Allah, the Most Merciful, Most Beneficent” recognizes a 
trinity. Even as a child, | felt that this argument was childish, but as | 
grew up, | discovered that this confusion between mental 
conceptions and ontological realities was not limited to my Christian 
classmates. 

The notion of the simple (baseef), undifferentiated God of Aristotle 
haunted some early Muslims; they came to be known as Jahmites 
and then Mu‘tazilah. After all, we have an enormous emphasis in the 
Quran and the Sunnah on tawheed (the oneness of God). In order to 
adapt our concept of tawheed to the Aristotelian notion of the simple, 
undifferentiated God, some found it impossible for God to have any 
extant qualities (attributes) that are distinct from the Divine ipseity. 
They simply ignored the meaning of tawheed and wéahid in the 
conventional use of the Arabic language and the Quran, and started 
to read Aristotle and Plotinus back into the Quran and the Sunnah 
and to project onto them their principles of God and conceptions of 
His unity. To avoid the problem of hypostasis and composition in the 
essence of God, the Jahmites felt that they needed to deny His 
names and attributes. The Mu'tazilah felt they had to deny the 
attributes, because if they are other than the ipseity (dhat), then they 
amount to hypostasis or composition, but they affirmed the names as 
mere names without the corresponding extant qualities (sifat). As a 
solitary (ahad) extant deity, they argued, God must not have 
attributes distinct from the dhdat (ipseity), so he does not have 
hearing, vision, or knowledge, but He hears, sees, and knows by His 
dhat (ipseity). 

Whereas the earlier Mutakallimoon were more concerned about 
the volitional attributes because affirming them in their understanding 
meant the supervening of accidents in the Divine ipseity, which 
would mean His temporality and non-eternity, they affirmed the 
attributes of the dhat, such as the face, hands, and eyes, as we 
quoted before from Imam Abu al-Hassan himself and Imam al- 


Baqillani. They also affirmed Allah’s aboveness in relation to the 
Throne. The latter Mutakallimoon, however, diverged from the earlier 
imams and invoked this principle about composition to deny certain 
attributes like Allah’s aboveness in relation to the Throne. In the 
following segment, we will address that philosophical argument and 
attempt to show how part of it is baseless and the other part is not in 
conflict with the primary meanings of the scriptural attributes (a/-sifat 
al-khabariyyah). 

The very notion that having certain attributes that can be 
conceptualized distinctly from the dhat amounts to hypostasis and 
composition is totally absurd. It comes from Hellenic (ancient Greek) 
philosophies about the radical simplicity of the Divine. To any 
uncorrupted intellect, saying that He is omnipotent and omniscient 
does not amount to composition. No sane person who is not 
indoctrinated in a certain philosophical school would find a trinity 


here composed of the dhat, omnipotence, and omniscience.'“0-™M 
Those attributes are not other than God; it is a fallacy, therefore, to 
claim _ that acknowledgment of these attributes is an 
acknowledgment of His iftiqar (need of and dependence on) them. 
The one dhat (ipseity) and its essential attributes are ontologically 
one indivisible entity, even if they can be conceptually separate. 
However, that concern about composition is exactly why the 
Jahimtes denied the names and attributes and that is why the 
Mu‘tazilah denied the attributes. In fact, the epitome of this confusion 
between mental conceptions and ontological realities in the 
Aristotelian tradition of philosophy happens where it is posited that 
the quiddity (mahiyya or what-it-is-ness) is separate from existence 
(wujood), which must be added to it to have an extant being of this 
quiddity/essence. Applying this to the “First cause,” the wujood 
(existence) would now be secondary to the quiddity, which is 
unbefitting of its firstness. So, it must have no quiddity! Some of 
them posited that the only quiddity of the “Necessary Existent” is its 
“being necessary.” While these mental concepts are different, in the 
ontological reality there is no existence without quiddity and there is 


no omnipotence in the abstract, and no dhat that is completely 
devoid of all attributes; that is the description of ‘adam (nothingness). 
[144] 

Until the time of the latter Mutakallimoon, Ahl al-Sunnah remained 
united against this form of ta‘tee/ (negationism) on the basis of this 
weak argument. However, the latter Mutakallimoon invoked this 
principle, albeit differently, to deny attributes other than the essential 
ones. This brought about an avalanche of discord and dissension 
among Sunni Muslims, so it deserves some detailed treatment here, 


from my Athari viewpoint, of course.'4! 

The main rational argument of the latter Mutakallimeen against 
Allah's ‘uluw and istiwa’ above the Throne is that if Allah is above the 
Throne, this means directionality (jihah), which means spatial 
locatedness (tahayyuz), meaning that He would be occupying space 
(hayyiz), making Him a body (jism) subject to divisibility (ingisam), 
which means that He is composed (murakkab), and also subject to 
need (iftiqar) of His different parts, which are all impossible 


propositions; therefore, He is not above the Throne.!%! 

The matter did not stop here, but as we have quoted from Imam 
al-‘lzz, and as established in the books of the Mutakallimeen, they 
started to make all those propositions concomitants of each other, 
making one who believes in Allah’s aboveness on the Throne a k@fir. 
This was according to those of them who would judge people by the 
lawazim of their statements. While they exempted the masses from 
this excommunication, as we explained in the section on 
epistemology, they did not extend the same exemption to the 
scholars. Due to various political, social, and intellectual reasons, 
within two centuries the Athari creed (whose protagonists, to be 
honest, were not particularly more lenient than the Mutakallimeen), 
became a marginal creed in certain parts of the Muslim world, and its 
followers were now under pressure to acquiesce or face defamation 
and persecution. If you take the aboveness of God in relation to the 
Throne to tell the story of that shift, we arrived at this point from a 
very long distance away, an (at least, tacit) agreement of the salaf on 


the affirmation, which is not only reported by Atharis like Imam Ibn 

‘Abd al-Barr, but also major Ash‘aris like Imam al-Qurtubi, who was 

impartial enough to say, 
Most of the early and latter [scholars] said, “When it is 
necessary to exonerate the Creator (a/-Bari) (Exalted is He) 
from directionality (/ihah) and spatial locatedness (tahayyuz), 
then it is a necessary concomitant of this, in the view of the 
majority of the early scholars and their later leaders, to 
exonerate Him from directionality. In their view, He is not in 
the direction of aboveness. This is because, to them, when 
Allah has a direction, this necessitates spatial locatedness 
(makan) and a confine (hayyiz), which necessitate movement 
and stillness, and change and origination.” This is the saying 
of the rationalist theologians. The early salaf (may Allah be 
pleased with them) never used to speak of the negation of 
direction , nor did they ever utter it. Rather, all of them spoke 
with affirmation of it (jihah) for Allah, the Exalted, just as His 
Book spoke of it and His Messengers told about it. None of 
the righteous predecessors (al-Salaf al-Salih) denied that He 
istawa_ (rose/settled) above His Throne in_ reality 
(haqeegatan). And the Throne has been singled out because 
it is the greatest of His creations. The salaf had no 
knowledge of the kayfiyyah (modality) of al-istiwa’, for there is 
no one who knows its ontological reality. Imam Malik (may 
Allah have mercy upon him) said, “Al-istiwa’ is known...” — 
meaning, in the language — “...and its modality is unknown, 
and asking about it is an innovation.” Likewise, said Umm 


Salamah (may Allah be pleased with her),[“4/- 

Notice how Imam al-Qurtubi (rA) candidly reports from all of the 
predecessors that they affirmed those attributes, and how he said 
that this means affirmation of the linguistic meanings, and that the 
only thing that is unknown (and consigned to God) is the modality. 
Notice how the following generations of Muslims, including the early 
Mutakallimeen like Imams lbn Kullab, Abu al-Hassan and al- 


Bagqillani, continued to believe in this aboveness, as we have 
established. This was all based on myriad scriptural proofs without 
any diverting evidence from the scriptures, as Imam al-Taftazani 


admitted .!“! 

Now, in the sixth and seventh centuries, a new narrative was 
being forced on the collective consciousness of the Ummah, which 
blamed this creed on the Hanbalis and Karramites (who later 
became extinct). It did not stop there, but in modern times, to 
continue the character assassination of the opposition, the charge 
was narrowed down to Imam Ibn Taymiyyah, the first Hanbali to 
compose a rational rebuttal of kalam’s propositions, in addition to the 
abundant scriptural proofs that were cited by the Atharis before. 
Now, to the extreme strands, you have a single person that can be 
blamed for this “heresy and disbelief’ and, thus, they would spare no 
ammunition in brutalizing him. So, what caused all of this? Here are 
the links in the chain of argument espoused by the latter 
Mutakallimeen: 

1. ‘uluw and istiwa’ entail directionality (jihah); 

2. directionality (jihah) entails spatial locatedness (tahayyuz); 

3. spatial locatedness (tahayyuz) entails corporealism 
(tajseem); 

4. corporealism (tajseem) entails divisibility (ingisam) and 
composition (tarkeeb); and 

5. divisibility (ingisam) and composition (tarkeeb) entail 
temporal origination (hudooth). 

If this is the rational argument, there are three ways to address it: 
(1) to continue to cite the scriptures and the reported consensuses 
on the ‘u/uw of Allah above His Throne, which is what the Hanbalis 
and other Atharis have always done; hence, the name hashwiyyah 
(people who ‘stuff’ their arguments with evidences they do not 
comprehend); (2) to leave out the scriptural evidences and mount a 
counter argument that is purely rational; or (3) to put together a 
systematic discourse in defense of the Athari creed that takes both 
scriptural and rational proofs into consideration and harmonizes 


them. The last is what lbn Taymiyyah (rA) chose. He was a master of 
the transmitted and rational sciences, as acknowledged by his 
opponents, so he was best positioned to undertake this enormous 
task, which he believed would save the Islamic creed and reaffirm 
the epistemic primacy of the scriptures. 

It would have been enough to break the chain mentioned above at 
one link, but what if we break it at several links? But, let us first 
acknowledge what we agree on. 

We agree that Allah is not divisible or composed of parts. Ibn 
Taymiyyah (may Allah bestow mercy on him) said about the 
samadiyyah of Allah, “Even if the created being may be samad in 
certain respects, the reality of samadiyyah does not exist in them, 
since they are subject to disunion and divisibility, and are also 


dependent on others. ”!“2!-!) 

And when he was answering the argument of Imam al-Razi (rA), 

he stated: 
And there is no doubt that al-Razi and those like him who use 
this proof do not explain al-ingisam (divisibility) the way we 
have established: that of the separation of one part from 
another in that each part becomes in a separate distinct 
place, or the possibility of that [with respect to God]; for no 
one has said that Allah is divisible (munqgasim) in this sense. 
[147]_[xi] 
Imam Ibn Taymiyyah was alluding to the other sense of ingisam, 
which is between the ipseity and attributes, and He confirms that 
denying that meaning amounts to the denial of any existence 
because there is no dhat that is not qualified by attributes. 

Having said that, the general answer to this cascade of 
propositions is that it presumed similarity between what is known 
through our empirical senses (shahadah) and what is beyond them 
(ghayb), particularly God. It once again comes back to the Kantian 
summons to the metaphysicians: is rational metaphysics rational? 
This is what our salaf always used in their refutation of the Jahmites 


who wanted to subject our theological discourse to the foreign 
discourse of the Peripatetics and Neoplatonists. 

Here are some other detailed responses. 

We agree that a perfect unity is not compatible with quantitative or 
aggregate unity. We agree that the perfect one cannot be of 
dissoluble nature, subject to disintegrative or augmentative change. 
We agree that the perfect cannot be made of parts that are 
separable and in need of each other. They are either adequate 
expressions of the whole, and in such case, we have multiplicity, or 
they are not, and in such case, they would not be perfect. We see 
that the limitations of human minds that are constrained by the 
substance category is what caused people to conflate the different 
attributes of God with the qualities of substances. Liberated from 
those confines, it will be possible to see that none of those attributes 
is in conflict with the concepts we agree on regarding God. 

We do not use any of the terms used, including jihah (direction), 
hayyiz (spatial locatedness), jism (body), and the like, because they 
were not used in the Revelation, and terms that are foreign to it and 
can be given meanings ad hoc by different schools will create chaos 
if they were to dominate our theological discourse. 

The word jism in the conventions of the Arabic language and the 
Quranic usage is totally inapplicable to God, as lbn Taymiyyah 
stated. The problem is that they transfused the word with special 
technical definitions of the philosophers, who consider any entity of 
which attributes could be predicated and in which extant qualities 
may subsist, a body. If we reject God being a body in their sense of 
the word ‘body,’ we would be rejecting all His attributes. Most 
Muslims who used it (in error) did not ever mean that God is 
divisible, composed, or made of parts, but they meant that He 
subsists by Himself. That is how Imam Ibn Taymiyyah attempted to 
clarify their position, despite his rejection of it, to the Christian critics. 
[118]_[xil 

Directionality means corporealism to some of us, only because we 
cannot think beyond our stiff categories of understanding. Imam Abu 


al-Hassan al-Ash‘ari says in refutation of this, 

It should be said to them, “Why did you assert that if the hand 
is not a favor, then it must be a limb?” If [in their response] 
they refer us to our empirical experience or to that which we 
witness in the creations and they say, “If the hand in that is 
not a favor, then it is a limb,” it would be said to them, “If you 
infer from the empirical experience and judge Allah (the 
Exalted) on its basis, so likewise, we have not found a living 
being among the creations except that it is of flesh and blood, 
so affirm that for Allah (Exalted is He above that), otherwise, 
you would have abandoned your proposition and refuted your 
own argument. If you, instead, affirm (that God is) a living 
being not like any other living beings among us, then why do 
you deny that the two hands that Allah (the Exalted) has 
mentioned are neither favors nor limbs, and are unlike all 
other hands?”“2)_[au) 

In fact, lbn Rushd (rA), the great jurist and most celebrated 
philosopher in Islamic history, denied that God’s aboveness (‘uluw), 
which is said to entail directionality (jihah), necessitates tahayyuz 
and corporealism. Now, does he lack intellect? Whose intellect, then, 
is the measuring stick for which we will abandon the obvious 
meanings of the scriptures and the agreement of the first 
community? 

Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) gives the parable of the rooh (spirit) and 
how it is described in the Quran to ascend and descend and how the 
Prophet says about it that the vision of the deceased follows it upon 
its ascension at the time of death. Are we going to call it a body? 
Some do. How do we define a body, then? It is known that people of 
sound reason differed on its definition. It does not appear from the 
scriptural usage of the word jism or jasad (body) that it would be 
called a body, yet it is described by all those attributes that this 
cascade of propositions presumes are to be only ascribed to bodies. 
The spirit, lbn Taymiyyah adds, is described by all these attributes, 
even though it does not look anything similar to the bodies we see, 


and we cannot talk about its divisibility or other concomitants if we 
would like to call it a body. Furthermore, no matter whether we call it 
a body or not, it is only another of God’s creations. How can we, 
then, subject Him (Exalted is He) to the same principles we are 


confined to because of our limited empirical experiences ?!22!- 

The same argument the Mutakallimoon are using to deny some 
attributes is used against them by the Mu'tazilah and philosophers to 
deny all attributes. After all, there is nothing beyond substances and 
accidents in our experience, and anything that has “attributes” 
subsist in it must be a substance, the philosophers claim. They 
would also claim that nothing other than bodies may be described as 


hearing and seeing, or even alive (121) 

Additionally, who said that every jism (a term we do not use for 
God) is divisible? This is all based on Aristotelian atomism. So, to 
them, a corpus that is free of composition (tarkeeb) must be the 


minute and _ insignificant individual atom (al-jawhar al-fard).'*24! 
However, the philosophers themselves do not agree on the notion 
that all bodies are composed of the individual atoms. Some, 


including idealists like Berkeley,"2! do not even acknowledge any 
material existence. Scientifically, we know now that even the nucleus 
of an atom can be split, and that matter and energy are completely 
interchangeable. To scientists, this is now established. Not only this, 
but matter, energy, space, and time are all presumed to be 
interchangeable, implying to some that they are all one thing and 
everything around us is simply subjective relationships. But more 
importantly, why are we applying any of this to God? 

Also, who said that every composed being needs a composer? 
The philosophers. When Imam al-Ghazali (rA) was attempting to 
refute their argument, he said, “Your saying that every murakkab 
(composed entity) needs a murakkib (composer) is like someone 
saying every mawjood (extant entity) needs a mujid (maker),”!4/-bu 
Then he proceeded to say that the First cannot be a body, not 
because of this argument of composition, but rather, because 


accidents subsist in bodies, as we explained in the kalam argument 
for the origination of bodies in the last section. 

Moreover, who said that composed bodies must be temporally 
originated? The imams of the kalam scholars. However, if this is 
meant to be a decisive rational argument, how come it did not 
convince the vast majority of philosophers who believe in the 
beginningless eternity of the universe? 

Finally, do we really need convoluted forms of the simple 
cosmological argument of the Quran? 
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“Or were they created by nothing, or were they the 
creators [of themselves]? Or did they create the 
heavens and the earth? Rather, they are not certain. 
Or have they the depositories [containing the 
provision] of your Lord? Or are they the controllers [of 
them]?” [Al- Toor 52:54-56] 
As Imam al-Khattabi said, the argument keeps getting more difficult. 
[128] Then, Allah switches the argument to allude to the necessity of 
this arrhythmic universe being controlled by someone who is willful, 
not a mechanical process of nature. 

lon Taymiyyah (rA) provides a simpler explanation of the 
cosmological argument that rests on three pillars: the existence of 
extant beings that are obviously temporal, like ourselves, for 
example, and that are incapable of creation themselves. This points 
to a creator. The Creator must be an uncaused cause, eternal and 
self-sufficient, otherwise we fall in infinite regression. Also, the 
possible/contingent creations (mumkin) need a preponderator who is 
necessary (wajib al-wujood) to come to existence, and since the 


























mumkin is existent, the necessary is, a priori, existent.'42-M“ Now, 
complicating the argument does not seem to earn us more 
subscribers. As we have seen before, the more convoluted argument 
of the “accidents and origination of bodies” had opposition, even 
from the kalam scholars themselves. Those who will not see the 


argument presented by the Quran and pointed out by the 
messengers since the beginning of humanity will not be convinced 
by the controversial products of human intellect; they need to be 
advised to rehabilitate their fitrah through spiritual labor before 
benefiting from an intellectual inquiry of this magnitude and 
consequentiality. 

Anthropomorphism and Assimilation 

As said in the introduction, the charge of anthropomorphism will 
continue to be directed at all religions, let alone the believers in the 
attributes of God mentioned in the Torah, Gospel, and the Quran. In 
the same article we quoted at the beginning of this piece, Peter 
Westh wrote, “First, underlying the general bias toward animism and 
anthropomorphism is a bias toward attributing and inferring agency — 
in Barrett's terms, the human mind is endowed with a Hyperactive 


Agency Detection Device.”!~” It is thus a charge against people who 
believe in an intentional supreme agent, and there will be no way to 
avoid this unless one disbelieves in a God that is willful, or does not 
believe in a God at all. 

Anthropomorphism is about likening God to humans and 
assimilation is about likening God to anything else, so the second 
term is more general and comprehensive, and it is the appropriate 
word to convey the meaning of tashbeeh in our Islamic tradition. The 
same argument used by Mutakallimeen against Atharis is used by 
the Mu'tazilah against Mutakallimeen, and by the pure Jahmites, 
Qarmatians, and some philosophers against the Mu'tazilah. In my 
view, the choice is between rejecting the argument at the outset and 
using nominalism and amodalism to deny the charge of assimilation, 
or a full retreat to negative theology and the denial of any Divine 
attributes or knowledge of the Divine. In fact, it is denial of the 
existence of the Divine that will be the only way to be clear of 
assimilation in the eyes of the radical accusers, because for any two 
things that exist, there must be something in common (gadr 
mushtarak), which is that each exists. 


Detailed answers to the charge of anthropomorphism have been 
discussed throughout this work: for instance, the earlier discussion 
on the common degree (al/-qgadr al-mushtarak). However, if one thing 
needs reiteration, | would say that the reason the Revelation used 
language that, to some, implied assimilation is the need to address 
us humans according to our categories of understanding. If the 
Revelation were to avoid, in telling us about the ghayb, using any 
language that is ordinarily used to describe matters within the realm 
of our empirical experience, it would have not told us anything about 
it, simply because human language was developed in the first place 
to denote things and concepts humans experience in the world of 
shahadah. The formula of moderation is given to us by God, where 
He says, 
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“There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the 
Hearing, the Seeing.” [Al-Shoora 42:11] 




















CONCLUSION 


Ontologically, no extant being lacks quiddity and attributes. 
Noumenally, the apophatic god is nonexistent, and phenomenally, it 
cannot be felt or related to, let alone loved and worshipped. In 
conclusion of this work, here are my recommendations: 


To be deserving of Divine guidance, we need to purify our 
intentions by true devotion to Allah. We also need to 
constantly rehabilitate our fitrah and heal it from the ills of 
bias (hawa), ulterior motives (aghrad), blind imitation 
(taqleed), habit (‘@dah), and conjecture (ghars). This can 
only be done through spiritual labor and immersion in the 
Revelation as understood and practiced by the first 
community. 

We must not subject the Divine instruction to prevalent 
intellectual or social conventions or transplant xenografts 
and foreign discourses into our hermeneutical system. 
We must affirm our belief in the epistemic superiority and 
self-sufficiency of the Revelation as the ultimate source of 
truth about the unseen. This will never require us to 
impugn the office of reason or undercut its value in 
understanding the Revelation and defending its doctrines. 
Our belief in Allah must be rooted in His exoneration from 
all deficiencies and His absolute incomparability 
(tanzeeh), and the amodal affirmation (ithbat) of His 
attributes by which He has described Himself and His 
Messenger described Him. In our affirmation of the Divine 
attributes, we should never accept the _ so-called 
“necessary concomitants.” Inferring from the world of 
Shahadah (seen) about the world of ghayb (unseen) is 
both irrational and perilous. 


We must be respectful of the imams of this deen, 
regardless of our agreement or disagreement with them. 
When we have to disagree, we must continue to love 
those who spent their lives serving Allah and His cause, 
and show them the requisite respect. 

The public should be spared the confusion of intra-Islamic 
polemics on creed and taught the basics of ‘ageedah that 
will provide them with enough guardrails. People should 
then be uplifted spiritually to want to seek Allah and earn 
His pleasure. When it comes to the Divine attributes, 
teachers must prime their understanding with tanzeeh and 
let the rhetorical strength and richness of the Revelation 
flow to their hearts, unimpeded by intellectual objections. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARABIC TERMS 


Ahl al-Sunnah_ ‘People of the Sunnah 


wa al- 
Jama’‘ah 


‘ageedah 
Ash‘ari 


Athari 
badeehi 
daroori 

deen 

dhat 

fatwa (fatwa) 


fitrah 
ghayb 


hadd 
haqgeeqah 
hawadith 


hiss 
‘ibadah 


and the Community’; 
also called Ahi al- 
Sunnah for short 

creed 

intellectual tradition in 
matters of creed that 
subscribes to the 
teachings of Imam 
Abu al-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari 

scripturalist 

a priori 

compelling 

religion, way of life 

ipseity; selfhood 

expert opinion; religious 
edict 

original disposition 

what is not perceivable 
by the senses, unseen 

spatial extent; limit 

literal, truth 

(sg. hadith) events, 
originated things 

sense, perception 

worship 


ilham 
‘lm 
istiwa’ 
jihah 
jism 
kafir 
kalam 


lawazim 


Mutakallimoon, 
Mutakallimeen 

Mu'tazilah 

gadeem 

gudrah 

salaf 

al-salaf al-salih 


shahadah 

sifat 

tabi‘oon/ 
tabi‘een 


tafweed al-kayf 


tafweed al- 
ma‘na; 
tafweed 

tajseem 


inspiration 

knowledge; certainty 

ascension; establishment 

direction, directionality 

substance, body, corpus 

disbeliever 

(lit. speech) rational 
theology 

(sg. [azim) necessary 
concomitants 

(sg. mutakallim) 
rationalist theologians 

a major rationalist school 

pre-eternal 

power 

predecessors 

the righteous 
predecessors 

objects of the senses, 
seen 

(sg. sifah) attributes, 
qualities 

‘successors’: those 
believers who met any 
of the Prophet’s 
Companions 

consigning the modality 
or ontological reality to 
God 

consigning the meaning 
to God 


corporealism 


takfeer 


tanzeeh 
tagleed 
tasawwuf 
tashbeeh 
ta‘teel 


ta’weel 


tawheed 


‘ 


uluw 
Ummah 


wajib al-wujood 
wala’ 
zanni 


zaw@hir 


excommunication, 
declaring s.o. a 
disbeliever 

God’s transcendence 
and incomparability 

blind following or 
imitation 

Sufism 

assimilation 

negation 

figurative interpretation, 
reinterpretation 

recognition and 

affirmation of the 

oneness of God 

aboveness 

community or nation, the 
entire global 
community of Muslims 

necessary existent 

religious allegiance and 
love 

speculative (from zann: 
conjecture) 

(sg. zahir) apparent or 
primary meanings 
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